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INEFFECTIVE TEACHING IN COLLEGE: ITS CAUSES 
AND REMEDIES 


CARRIE ANNA HARPER 
Associate Professor of English, Mt. Holyoke College 


Ineffective teaching in college may be defined as that which 
produces little or no effect on students at the time or later. It 
might further be defined as teaching which produces no more 
effect than a text-book or a correspondence-course, but this would 
carry us unnecessarily into the refinements of the subject. 

In the definition which I have suggested there is one obvious 
fault. Is the effect to be produced on all students, on the majority, 
or on a few of the best? 

Naturally the line between effective and ineffective teaching 
cannot be sharply drawn, and there will be degrees of each. The 
most effective teaching will be that which produces some effect 
on all, a considerable effect on the majority, and a very great effect 
on a few students. Such teaching is to be found, and is not an 
impossible ideal. On the other hand, the least effective teaching 
is that which produces no effect on any student. 

Between these extremes is a type of teaching which often 
complicates such discussions as these—the teaching which pro- 
duces no effect on the majority of students, but stimulates a favored 
few, and perhaps leads them to graduate work, and success in 
later life. Such teaching is often defended, although its waste is 
evident. We must develop the leaders, true; but it is by no means 
evident that the leaders cannot be developed at the same time that 
other students profit, each in her degree, and therefore I should 
place such teaching in the lowest rank of effective teaching, or the 
highest rank of the ineffective. Practically, I should give such a 
teacher only the favored few to teach, and then, and then only, 
rank her as effective. 
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As a general rule, effective teaching will reach the majority of 
the students, and ineffective teaching will fail for the majority. 
But it does not follow that teaching must be immediately 
effective. Most of us recognize two sharp divisions. There are 
courses which have an immediate result. The student feels that 
she has learned a great deal. She frequently says that she has 
been ‘“‘made to work in that course, and it’s a good course—you get 
a lot out of it.” But there are also courses which ask that the 
student be receptive, rather than active. They open new fields, 
give new approaches, new values. They subtly change a student’s 
whole viewpoint. And these courses are frequently not valued at 
the time, but later. Several years after graduation a student looks 
back and says, “That was a great course. I didn’t realize at the 
ume how much it meant.” 

It is somewhat the fashion now to praise exclusively the 
courses which make a sudent work. ‘This goes along with 
the increasing emphasis on the recitation method as opposed 
to the lecture method, and on the development of the group 
method of teaching. But as I look back on my own college 
career, it isn’t the work I did which counts, but what I got 
from my various instructors, ways of thinking, new emphasis on 
old material, interpretation, illuminating re-arrangement of facts, 
ideas of all sorts. I have worked a good deal ever since on the 
basis of those ideas, and I know that a good many of them came 
from courses in which I did very little work. I know also that 
I never could have got them simply from myself and my class- 
mates. 

It is for this reason that I have included in my definition the 
words “at the time or later.” I would not class as ineffective 
teaching that where the student is receptive rather than active, or 
where the result is visible in later years rather than immediately. 

The whole course of what I have been saying shows that I 
measure teaching by the effect on the student. It therefore follows 
that the student is the ultimate judge. I cannot believe that the 
instructor’s opinion has any real value. She may think that she is 
teaching well. She may have adequate knowledge, and even per- 
sonal enthusiasm, and go through all the correct motions of teach- 
ing—that is, her technique in the class-room may be apparently 
excellent, and yet her teaching may be ineffective, and must be so 
considered if it fails to produce results in her students. If it pro- 
ceeds on a plane different from theirs, if it never makes connec- 
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tions with their minds, it fails, no matter how good it may seem to 
be in itself. 

The very person who is capable of doing such teaching is the 
very one who would never realize her failure, and would inevitably 
throw the blame on the student. The student has come for college 
life and will not study—has no interest in study. Or, the students 
come from homes with no background and have been badly pre- 
pared, so that they are not fit to profit by the college work. We 
have all heard these charges. And yet the fact remains that some 
instructors accomplish a good deal with this same material, and so 
long as that is true, the blame of failure in teaching must rest more 
on the teacher than on the student. 

With my belief in the supreme importance of the students I 
turned to them for a definition of the qualities which make good 
teaching. A few weeks ago I was at a Sunday night supper party 
in a student’s room. ‘There, just before I came away, I propounded 
my question. To my surprise, the answers came in a flash, from 
one girl after another, almost as quick as they could speak, and 
when they had finished they went back over the ground and agreed 
with one another on all the points they had brought up. I suspected 
that it was not the first time they had thought and talked on the 
subject. These are the qualities they demanded for effective 
teaching: clearness, organization, definiteness, enthusiasm, person- 
ality. The lack of these qualities would cause ineffective teaching. 
Personality was what they emphasized pre-eminently. 

They explained that they did not like courses where four or 
five different ideas were suggested and left in the air, without 
their knowing what people in general thought about them, or which 
was probably right. That was what they called being indefinite. 
They also said that even when an instructor knew her sub- 
ject and gave it clearly, with good organization of the material, 
they found it hard to profit by her course if she acted bored her- 
self. 

From these students, and from others, I learned that our 
undergraduates demand two things from their courses. First they 
demand something which they call “inspiration.” I suppose that 
they want to be kindled to efforts which they would not make by 
themselves. Secondly, they want to feel that they “get something” 
from each course, and so far as possible, from each period. 

On the whole the students seem to me right in their demands 
and in their sense of values. As I consider the qualities which I 
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myself think necessary to good teaching, I should add only two. 
I should add good health, since teaching, especially teaching that 
shows enthusiasm and depends on personality, requires a vitality 
which is seldom found apart from good health. And I should also 
add scholarship, which I think the students generously took for 
granted. 

So far I have been chiefly engaged with defining effective and 
ineffective teaching, and showing that the final test of teaching is 
in the effect on the student. 

I wish now to approach the subject of the causes of in- 
effective teaching. I believe that they can be very simply stated. 
The college has not recognized ability to teach as the main re- 
quirement in its instructors, so it has sometimes appointed people 
who have not the teaching gift, and sometimes has promoted or 
rewarded those who are without it. In both ways it encourages 
the continued existence of ineffective teaching. Just so long as 
college circles continue to say, “I do not think good teaching is 
the main thing,” just so long ineffective teaching will continue. 

I am not speaking for good teaching without adequate schol- 
arship. I do not undervalue scholarship in any way. But I be- 
lieve that scholarship and good teaching can be found together. 
They are not mutually exclusive. Certainly in my own experience 
the greatest scholars under whom I worked at Radcliffe were also 
the best teachers I had. 

In the selection of the college faculty it is often the first step 
that counts. A girl is asked to come back to her college as reader 
or assistant, because she has done good work, not because she has 
personality and enthusiasm which makes her promising material out 
of which to shape a future college professor. As a rule, people do 
not look far ahead when they pick out an assistant. They want a 
good student, biddable, willing to work, easy to get on with, per- 
sonally agreeable and tactful. Yet this assistant is very likely to 
get started on graduate work by the mere chance of her coming 
back, and drift on to further graduate work, and then into an in- 
structorship, and finally into a permanent position on a college 
faculty. She may do pretty well, too, and yet not be the best 
teacher the college could have prepared. 

The graduate schools must bear a part of the blame for poor 
teachers. Their emphasis is rightly on research, and the men 
who give instruction there are often better fitted to carry on and 
guide original work than to teach. They are not likely to value the 
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teaching qualities which they themselves do not possess. As a 
result, they recommend to the colleges teachers lamentably ill- 
equipped in everything except scholarship, and often with repellent, 
unsympathetic personalities. 

We need fields of activity other than college teaching for many 
of the products of our graduate schools. By constant emphasis on 
good teaching we need to make our colleges more careful in the 
selection of their faculty and their teaching force in general. Par- 
ticularly, greater care should be used in the selection of readers, 
assistants, and substitutes, for the regular force is in part made 
up from these. 

To select a good teacher, in my opinion, requires courage and 
daring, for I do not believe that the best teachers will be obtained 
by selecting the safest candidates. The best teachers are often 
positive forces, and have defects with their good qualities. They 
may unpleasantly upset the calm of faculty circles while they are 
absolutely successful in teaching. Yet these are the people the 
colleges need. 

I question whether the present machinery of the college is 
adequate for the proper selection of teachers. Presidents are too 
busy otherwise to give this matter the attention it needs, and they 
cannot easily know the requirements for good work in all the 
different departments. But selection by heads of departments is 
also open to criticism. ‘The temptation to create a harmonious de- 
partment rather than select the strongest possible individuals must 
be great, especially as there are people who would defend it as a 
policy. Moreover, to ask a department head to appoint teachers 
who in a few years are going to out-teach her, and be stronger 
than she is, is to ask a great deal of human nature. If it were 
possible to add a new officer to colleges, whose duty it would be 
to seek for the best teachers, and who would be held responsible 
for the quality of the appointments made, we might get excellent 
results. 

After the good teacher, or the potentially good teacher, has 
been secured, she must be encouraged to attain her farthest point 
of development. If we will for a moment put aside the idealism 
which so often clouds college discussions, we shall see that en- 
couraging her means rewarding her for success. 

I wonder if I shall offend by saying that good teaching in 
itself seldom brings any reward except the inner consciousness of 
work well done, which in the last analysis is not enough for every- 
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body. Certainly it is not enough for the ambitious woman, who 
is often the best of teachers. We ought not to shut out from our 
colleges the ambitious and bold spirits, who reaching forward for 
themselves, carry the world forward with them. If they cannot 
have scope within college walls, the college is the poorer. 

Now, in my ten years of experience in college life, I have 
never known a woman to be called from one college to another 
simply because she was a good teacher. More than that, I have 
seen promotion within the college go to those who are not particu- 
larly good teachers, and denied to those who are. I humbly sub- 
mit that if this, which I believe to be true, is true, not merely in 
my experience, but in the experience of others, it is one of the 
great causes of ineffective teaching. 

If you want good teaching, you must reward it. You must 
promote from instructor to associate professor, and from associate 
professor to full professor, the woman who has proved her ability 
to teach. You must not give her promotion simply because she has 
a chance to go to some other college, or has published a book, or 
shows executive ability, or is a pleasant member of the social life 
of the college. You may demand as high a qualification of scholar- 
ship as you will, and proof of it in original research, but you must 
demand also teaching ability, and not give promotion without it. 
Moreover, you must not refuse promotion to those who have 
scholarship and teaching ability combined, whatever qualities go 
with them, for these are the essentials. 

I may seem base in this emphasis on the need of worldly re- 
ward for good teaching, but I believe that it is a powerful factor. 
When the rewards of the profession go to good teaching, we shall 
have more of it. 

There is another side to this. The best work is done by 
people who are happy—but people who feel that they are unjustly 
treated are not happy. From a good many different colleges I 
have caught reflections of this condition. So again we come to the 
need of a change in college organization to secure good teaching. 

On every side we see restlessness in the college world, so we 
need not assume that changes are impossible. A reform which 
would help us to reward good teaching is the abolition of the sys- 
tem which prevails in small colleges of having only one professor 
in a department, and that professor the head. Promotion is auto- 
matically checked for everyone else. In this connection it is worth 
while to notice a scheme which I am told by way of gossip is being 
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worked out at Bryn Mawr. An instructor is to be given six annual 
re-appointments. He is then to be dismissed or promoted. Such 
a scheme might be extended in its workings, with automatic pro- 
motion or dismissal at regular intervals, up to the highest grade. 
Or it might be possible to reduce academic distinctions, and have 
only instructors and professors, with the discharge of instructors 
who at the end of a certain period were not considered worthy of 
professorships. ‘These are revolutionary suggestions, but the past 
of our colleges in a way seems to justify them. As I read various 
records of college life in the older days, when the president taught, 
and nearly everyone was a professor, and the present elaborate 
academic distinctions were not, I find a greater content among the 
faculty. We emphasize the distinctions of rank in these days too 
much to make strong people happy in accepting permanently the 
lower ranks. Only a few days ago I heard of a freshman who 
boasted: “My teacher knows more than yours. Yours doesn’t 
amount to anything. She isn’t head of the department. Mine’s 
the head.” Until then I had supposed that at least the underclass- 
men were unaffected by the distinctions, but now I think everyone 
is aware of them. 

One thing is perfectly clear. If we are to select and promote 
according to the teaching ability of the individual, we must have 
some definite way of testing good teaching. Otherwise all I have 
said is to no purpose. 

If the student be accepted as the ultimate judge such a test 
is not impossible. It is only necessary to find a practical way of 
getting the student’s opinion. None of us wants the student ques- 
tioned about her personal opinion of individual instructors, nor do 
we believe that the evidence of chance gossip should be made the 
ground of official action. We know, too, that a good many elements 
enter into popularity with students. We cannot judge merely by 
numbers in an elective course, because the course may be a “snap,” 
or the instructor an easy marker, or she may give parties for her 
students which bribe them. We must allow for the appeal of the 
subject apart from the instruction, and the appeal of the instructor 
on purely personal grounds. We know that there is a margin of 
error in the opinion of students. In spite of all this, we ought to 
know what that opinion is. 

Here is one possible way. Let each student, when she has 
finished a course, bring to the final examination a written statement 
of the value of the course to her, and suggestions for its improve- 
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ment. Let these statements be unsigned. Let them be sealed and 
filed away until every student in the class is out of college. Have 
similar unsigned papers handed in by the seniors at commencement, 
to cover the work of the four years. Finally ask for a report 
from alumnae of three years’ or five years’ standing. In this 
way honest opinions without fear or favor would be obtained in 
most cases, and from the drift of the mass of evidence we could 
know the value of the teaching. 

This scheme is merely a first suggestion, capable of endless 
modifications. One statement from the undergraduate and one 
from the graduate might suffice. A definite questionnaire might 
be contrived. We might ask if a course had all the qualities 
which my students named as desirable. Of one thing we may 
be very sure. Most of our students are desirous of answering such 
questions. ‘They are only waiting for their chance. 

If we had an officer of appointments, as I have suggested, that 
officer could also examine these documents and recommend action 
based on them. Such work might easily occupy the whole of one 
person’s time. 

If it were considered unwise to entrust such power to any 
individual, final action might be taken by a committee of which 
she would be a member and in consultation with the departments 
concerned. 

What I have said reduces itself to this. If you are to have 
good teaching in the colleges you must emphasize it. You must 
select teachers who can give it to you, and you must retain and pro- 
mote them according to whether they do give it to you or not. To 
do this you must find a way of testing good teaching. Teaching 
is good or bad, effective or ineffective, according to the result on 
the student. Some way must be found to measure this result. I 
have suggested one way. 

Visiting classes is another way, but to my mind it is humiliating 
and ineffective. Certainly it does not help to establish the value 
of the teaching according to its effect on the student. 

There is another way which has sometimes been suggested— 
examination by an outside board, and judgment of the teacher by 
the results which the students show in these examinations. The 
system lends itself to abuses, and in my preparatory school ex- 
perience did not encourage good teaching. It is adapted to the 
honor school of English universities and to the honor examinations 
in our own colleges, rather than to the ordinary work in the 
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separate courses. I have therefore preferred to resort to the 
questionnaire and the reports of the students. 

Many of you have noticed the story by Jennette Lee in the 
April Century, with its indictment of colleges. You may :emem- 
ber that the man in the case remarks with reference to the college, 
“T am a business man, and I know when a plant is out of date.” 
Is there truth in that charge? Is the college unable to reorganize, 
as business houses do, in order to get better results? 

From a recent article by J. Ogden Armour, in the American 
Magazine for March, entitled “Armour Men Who Got Ahead, and 
Why,” I have selected several sentences which seem to parallel 
what I have been saying. 

“There is no function of our company to which I attach more 
importance than the hiring of office boys. ‘There used to be a 
time when a boy was just a boy; today he is a potential department 
head.” 

“To me, every boy, every young man, who enters our employ 
is an investment. . . If he makes a mistake, instead of criticiz- 
ing him, we try to find out what led him to make the mistake, and 
aid him in avoiding its repetition.” 

“Don’t discharge that boy!’ I once heard my father say. 
‘Don’t turn him out on the street with a sore spot for Armour & 
Company. . 

“We try to guard against any such thing as an automatic fore- 
closure of opportunity to anyone.” 

Note these statements. He is careful to select the right office 
boy, and not to have an “automatic foreclosure of opportunity to 
anyone.” And there is another idea. “Don’t turn him out on the 
street with a sore spot for Armour and Company.” It is a pity 
that in the college world we have no way of preventing these sore 
spots. 

In another place Mr. Armour says, “When I am asked to 
explain the individual successes of some of these men I can say 
only that they were given full opportunity to do their work as they 
saw fit, and were made answerable only for results.” 

Opportunity to do her work as she sees fit is the dearest 
privilege of the college instructor. But ought she to refuse to be 
held answerable for the results? I doubt it. 

Nevertheless the discharge of ineffective teachers is difficult 
to harmonize with the growing tendency to security of academic 
tenure. All the more reason then for care in the original selection, 
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and for the establishment of recognized tests of good teaching so 
far as this is humanly possible. 

If it is impossible to define or test good teaching, I do not 
believe that we shall ever do away with ineffective teaching in our 
colleges. 

One difficulty in our way of which I have not spoken is the 
fact that it seems to make comparatively little difference at present 
whether the teaching in our colleges is good or bad. Graduate 
schools and professional schools cannot long maintain their stand- 
ing if the quality of their instruction becomes poor. But the under- 
graduate college has its “college life’ which is independent of the 
curriculum, its buildings, its long traditions, its ideals, which are 
perpetuated from class to class. So a man chooses to have the 
stamp of Princeton, or Dartmouth, or Williams put upon him, 
and he does not ask, as a rule, where he will find the most brilliant 
teaching in the greatest number of subjects. If poor teaching in 
colleges meant a falling off in students, so prompt that you could 
trace cause and effect, the question of ineffective teaching would 
be under discussion in all the boards of trustees, and not left to a 
conference of professors. Sometimes it seems as if the teaching 
were the least important aspect of college life for everyone con- 
cerned. Yet surely, rightly considered, it is the very center and 
heart of the college. 

If we are to maintain and increase good teaching in these 
days, we must find a way to measure it, intangible as it is, and we 
inust emphasize, respect, and reward it. 


PLEASANT POSSIBLES IN LADY PROFESSORS 
ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


When I read Professor Stephen Leacock’s recent apology for 
his own calling; his last paragraph challenged my indignation. 
“The professor is passing away,” he says. “The male school- 
teacher is gone, the male clerk is going, and already on the horizon 
of the academic market rises the Woman with the Spectacles, the 
rude survivalist who in the coming generation will dispense the 
elements of learning cut to order, without an afterthought of what 
it once has meant,” 
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The “rude survivalist” turns amazed spectacles upon Pro- 
fessor Leacock and asks him if he has ever worked in a faculty 
with her genus and compared the operations of the male and the 
female pedagogues? Has he had a chance to observe which is 
more eager to question old methods of education or to try new 
ones? Which in faculty meetings are the rash proposers of inno- 
vations? Come, my friend, let us reason together. 

There is nothing like a first hand impression of a novelty. 
When a woman physician recently took a sick college girl to her 
home in Virginia, the small boy of the house was discovered, large- 
eyed, behind the door in the hall late at night, just after the arrival, 
and on being interrogated by a severe family, said that he got up 
because he wanted to see “the Lady Doctor.” Not to press the 
comparison too far, for the small boy was bitterly disappointed in 
the ordinary person who arrived, let us try to entice Professor 
Leacock (and others) to look at “pleasant possibles,” as Lamb’s 
charming phrase hath it, in “Lady Professors.” 

Notice that I grant Professor Leacock “the others” who even 
yet expect as he does spectacles and blue stockings. A distinguished 
lecturer at a woman’s college said recently to a head of a depart- 
ment (both men): “All these women in your department look too 
well-dressed to know anything.” And a young married friend of 
mine who made her first acquaintance with a woman’s college as 
my guest, remarked (in the presence of five Lady Professors, all 
college graduates) “I suppose the most attractive of these students 
all marry.” One “rude survivalist” made an after-dinner speech 
out of that remark. 

Now the truth is there is no one type of Lady Professor yet, 
for the species has not been long-lived enough to establish a type. 
Probably the general reader would recognize Professor Leacock’s 
composite picture of his own class of male professers, and would 
declare that the many exceptions I can name would prove the rule. 
But who could sketch so easily recognizable a picture of the Lady 
Professor? 

Let us try to see her as she is. To find her, we have to go to 
the women’s colleges, for as yet in the great coeducational uni- 
versities where the numbers of women students are large there 
are almost no women on the teaching staff, the positions open to 
women in these universities being deanships and medical health 
officerships for women. So it is generally true that the women 
who are the best equipped specialists and teachers are to be found 
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in the women’s colleges. Of course, some of the most able women 
in the profession are diverted to public school positions, principal- 
ships of private schools, and deanships, by taste for different work 
and by the larger remuneration. The salaries for women pro- 
fessors are small. In three leading women’s colleges from the 1916 
catalogues there are only thirty-five women who are full pro- 
fessors. In the rank of associate professor there are fifty-six 
women and the average salary here is (taking figures from the 
same three colleges), $1500.00. In two of these colleges there are 
twenty-nine women in a lower professional rank (assistant profes- 
sor) with a lower salary. Now this is all that the average woman 
who goes into college work can expect. Yet unless she has an 
independent income or a family to back her, she often finishes her 
university course with debts for her education. Very often too a 
woman as well as a man has home responsibilities although hers are 
not so obvious. And while the salaries of men and women are, I 
believe, equal in the women’s colleges in the same rank, a far 
larger field of possibilities lies open for the male professor in the 
universities as well. Moreover, an exceptional salary may be 
given to attract some desired man. A college trustee a few years 
ago told a Lady Professor that he hoped the Board would appro- 
priate a special salary large enough to secure an able young 
scientist, who had never taught, for he had four little children. 
The Lady Professor who was receiving an associate professor’s 
salary after twelve years of successful teaching and writing nearly 
made the reply which one of her sister colleagues had made fam- 
ous: “I too have given hostages to fortune.” When that remark 
was made at a dinner table by the spinster in question and a 
shocked vis-a-vis inquired: “What do you mean?” she replied: 
“My mother and my brother.” Her colleagues always considered 
that the offender did not know the meaning of the proverb, but 
possibly real satire underlay her remark,—about the only hostages 
allowed or recognized for the woman professor. 

Then in the women’s colleges where the faculties are com- 
posed of men and women, a new male head of a department is 
sometimes placed over a woman as well equipped and as able. 
Now a woman professor may believe thoroughly in having both 
men and women in the faculty, and may understand that such an 
action is to preserve the proportion of men and women, but still it 
is galling to have a woman who has held large fellowships, published 
able investigations, taught successfully, and been acting head of the 
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department, not given the reward which a man of similar attain- 
ments would have been granted. Always, of course, other reasons 
can be assigned for such appointments, and the truth may be 
different, but the possibility suggests itself. 

In the actual working of men and women together in the 
women’s colleges, the sex line is rarely a disturbing element. Votes 
in faculty meeting once may have divided on a man-woman com- 
bination, but that certainly is not the case now. Salaries generally 
are equal for men and women in the same rank, the time being 
past when Maria Mitchell, the noted professor of astronomy at 
Vassar, received not only less than the men professors, but less 
than the steward. Men and women alike have to learn how to 
manage a budget of accounts with small assets, large liabilities, long 
summer vacations and a vanishing pension system. Men and 
women alike often because of family responsibilities have to learn 
to add to income by extra work in vacations. 

‘Women in professions often have made the mistake of doing 
this by reducing living expenses by “light housekeeping” or by 
making their own clothes, not seeing that this was false economy 
for professional women, who need all their spare time for out- 
door life to insure good health, and for research work to keep 
abreast of male competitors in the profession. Women are now 
generally beyond this stage, but they have not yet acquired the best 
standard of efficiency, are rather proud of doing their own type- 
writing often. Be it said, however, that this is partly for economy, 
but largely because colleges do not yet provide public stenographers 
available for the use of the faculty, and men professors as well as 
women often have to do their own typewriting of lectures, business 
correspondence, and reports,—a tremendous time-loss for efficiency. 

The handicaps for a woman are rather more personal. When 
she is publishing her research work, she has no husband to read 
her proof, make her index, or verify her references, whom she may 
gracefully thank in the preface; nor for daily work has she a con- 
sert who will relieve her of much of the drudgery of correcting 
papers. And she has no home-maker. 

When a woman becomes a full professor and can afford a 
house, she herself has to do the housekeeping and wrestle with the 
servant problem. ‘The associate professor and the instructor who 
can never afford a house usually have to live in a college dormitory 
with the students, where the essentials of hearth fire, animals, and 
children are impossible. Dire would be the consequences of any 
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attempt to procure these elements of home-life in a dormitory. 
Even if one could afford to adopt a child and the college authorities 
would tolerate a crib, the life of the infant who would grow up 
among admiring college girls and doting college professors would 
hardly go unspoiled. No wise woman would risk it. 

Once I did risk an animal when an engaging gray kitten named 
Kim was brought to my door for a Christmas present, but life that 
winter became complicated. Kim would not be institutionalized, 
and the only things he ever learned in college were his room (once 
mine) to which he would fly, picking it out from eight dormitories 
and dashing up-stairs to the third floor, south-west corner, and his 
master’s voice. Of the last I would have wished him ignorant, for 
once when in a first floor recitation room I was reading to a class, 
probably more loudly and rhetorically than I realized, Cleanthes’ 
Hymn to Zeus, in the middle Kim with a shocking miaeu dashed 
in through the open window! He was by this time a public charac- 
ter and such a scandal could not be concealed; still less the other 
episode when he got out, rolled in the fertilizer on the campus, and 
paraded up and down through the library. But the worst was 
when he belied his name and disgraced me by having kittens. He 
was hurried to board in the country in time, as I thought, to avoid 
publicity, but a few days later when I entered my room, on my 
desk had been laid out by two wicked college students “Kim’s 
Layette,” a complete baby-kitten outfit from Schwartz’s including 
tiny announcement cards for Kimetta, Kimella, Kimona, and Kim 
Junior. Kim never returned to college. 

But, joking aside, institutional life has its horrors for many 
women from which escape becomes necessary. The colleges are 
beginning to realize the need of faculty apartment houses where 
more privacy, dignity, and freedom may be attained. Another ex- 
cellent plan would be a series of small separate houses, working 
women’s cottages, near enough together for a central heating sys- 
tem, and for common service of caretakers, and with a commons 
ior meals for those who wished. Such a system would secure more 
independence and individuality in living and make possible the 
joyful young things,—kittens, puppies, or (far better) adopted chil- 
dren! 

The problem of clothes for women (as well as the housing) 
is working itself out. The first women professors in their zeal for 
the things of the mind thought little of the garb of the body. 
Criticism awoke some. I remember one professor who suddenly 
exchanged dark wool dresses with basques buttoning up to her 
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throat for soft silks in delicate colors every evening, because she 
had heard that learned women were such scarecrows that they 
rever could attract their sex to education. The day of the stern 
pioneers for women’s education has passed, and now there are in 
the teaching profession many who wear all their weight of learning 
lightly like a flower. But clothes remain a problem, for women’s 
clothes demand much more fime in selection and planning than 
men’s, especially for a limited income. A woman professor real- 
izes that to be inconspicuous she should be at least as well-dressed 
as the average of her students. Fortunately the standard in the 
college is simplicity. The wise woman now does not sew for 
herself and has learned to buy ready-made clothes, saving thereby 
much expense and time, yet securing individuality for herself by 
taste and careful selection. 

Women are learning practical wisdom by experience. Other 
difficulties are harder to avoid. ‘The Lady Professor tends to be 
too strenuous and serious-minded. She is intolerant at times of her 
easy-going male colleagues who have wives to coddle them at 
home, who do not talk much about their work, who play golf long 
afternoons, and smoke peacefully an hour after dinner. Perhaps 
she should remember that the bow always bent may snap. She is 
inclined to regard as flippant the masculine habit of light disparage- 
ment of labor, forgetting the Horatian question: “What hinders a 
man with a smile on his lips from speaking the truth?” <A student 
said once of a very brilliant teacher of hers: “I’d like to see Miss 
X. asleep just to see if she ever lets down.” ‘The woman pro- 
fessor has yet to learn to relax at other times than over the tea- 
cups. It was partly due to this over-strenuousness of hers and con- 
sequent wear and tear that a college president once suggested that 
women professors should retire from active service ten years earlier 
than men!’ Verbum sapienti, O Woman with the Spectacles! 

It must be said, however, that the Lady Professor today has 
learned the fundamental value of health, and is working on her 
own personal hygiene. It is my greatest hobby that the develop- 
ment of mind and body should go hand in hand and that all our 
college education will be more vital when the physical training and 
instruction for every individual through the four years is on a par 
with the intellectual How many students graduate from our 
colleges with well developed physiques, fine carriage, the habit of 
regular exercise, a knowledge of anatomy, hygiene and diet, and a 
moral principle about keeping well? I myself am inclined to be- 
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lieve that the most fundamental sin is not ignorance, or even self- 
ishness, but sickness, in its far-reaching, undermining effects on 
character, work, personal relations, and future generations. The 
woman in a profession has to learn how to do her work and keep 
well if she is to be a true success. The one thing I was really 
proud of when I finished my work for my doctorate was that I 
weighed more than I ever had in my life, had not lost my hair, and 
did not wear spectacles! 

The worst to be said for professional women is that they are 
insecure in tenure of office. A noted Assyriologist suddenly marries 
and leaves her excavations for a hearth-fire in Oshkosh. A college 
president gives up her work to become the wife of one of her pro- 
fessors. A really great teacher leaves her classes for second-rate 
drama-writing. Head-interne after head-interne in a babies’ hos- 
pital marries until the positions, to secure some permanence, are 
all filled with men instead of women. This is truly lamentable, but 
I believe transitional. Much in woman’s work has not been 
solved, least of all the possibilities of continuing professional work 
with the responsibilities of the mater familias. In time, I 
believe, when woman is still more widely accepted as an economic 
factor and is better trained in personal hygiene, it will be more usual 
and possible for her to combine work and home ties. 

But I have been emphasizing the problems of the Lady Pro- 
fessor rather than dwelling on her perquisites. These, however, 
are legion. For any true teacher, the compensations of the work 
itself are beyond description. ‘The women I know in the pro- 
fession do not “dispense the elements of learning cut to order”! 
Neither do they lecture continuously or often, pouring information 
and dogma into young minds. They are instinctively Socratic, 
eager to make the young think for themselves, to get their personal 
reactions to the material placed before them, to make the class-room 
a civic institution of community effort, where each person shall 
perform his civic duty of thought. Woman tends naturally too 
toward the tutorial system, whether her college provides time in 
her schedule for that method or not, gives many interviews to 
small groups or individuals, comes to know her students as units, 
and shapes class-room work in part to individual components. 
The excitement of each class is like that of Emerson’s new person 
for her, “an event” that may even hinder one from sleep! 

The woman who is a college professor has also great freedom 
of life. She has no responsibilities generally toward the institu- 
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tional life outside her class-room. She can withdraw behind a 
locked door for hours of unbroken study. She has a good working 
library at hand. She has had the pleasure of working with men 
shoulder to shoulder in her university studies; and she has that 
again in her teaching. She may be a reader for the college entrance 
examination board, and every June work with men in her own 
specialty from schools, colleges and universities, who discuss with 
her problems of teaching. She belongs to the “learned societies,” 
goes to the annual meetings, and is treated as an equal by the male 
professors there, except for the fact that some of the organizations 
yet make their main informal meeting a long evening “smoker,” to 
the goodfellowship of which women are not invited. In general, 
however, she feels (when she thinks of it!) that men accept her. 
as a fellow-worker and make her feel that she is one of them. 

I have got away from Professor Leacock, but I hope he may 
admit these Pleasant Possibles. For to those who know the well- 
won battle for the higher education of women, the calling of the 
woman professor is something almost sacred. It is still with a 
grave sense of responsibility that women today go into college 
teaching, determined to have the best possible training for their 
profession, to venture there all their capital of health and personal- 
ity, to make of teaching the largest thing that can be made of it for 
the future of women, in family, profession, and state, and so to 
help solve the widening problems of women’s work, health, and 
civic and domestic responsibilities. And the woman professor’s 
belief in the future of women gives ardor to her daily work. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS DONE FOR 
MOTHERS 


HELEN LL. SUMNER 
Assistant Chief U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Without the higher education of women it is difficult to con- 
ceive of such an undertaking as that which was launched on April 
9, 1912, when President Taft signed the Act of Congress creating 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. That bureau is directed by Con- 
gress to investigate and report “upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people, 
* * * especially * * * infant mortality, the birth rate, 
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orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, acci- 
dents and diseases of children, employment,” and “legislation 
affecting children in the several states and territories.” Some of 
this work can be and is done by men. Yet the delicate task of 
asking for the intimate details of the birth and early care of babies 
-—facts essential to an understanding of such a problem as infant 
mortality—can be done only by trained women. Much of the 
work of interpreting these details, too, requires the trained faculties 
of educated women. As one of the advocates of the bill creating 
the Children’s Bureau remarked, there was much wisdom in 
Uncle Zeke’s saying that “It ain’t the ignorance in the world as 
much as it is knowing about so many things that ain’t so.” 

Though the Children’s Bureau has now published some twenty- 
five pamphlets and has half a dozen more in press and many others 
in preparation, it has as yet only made a beginning at the huge task 
laid out for it by Congress. 

Its staff for the first two years consisted of only fifteen per- 
sons and, because of the difficulty of securing on short notice just 
the right people, not all these positions could be permanently filled 
until March 3, 1913. During these years, the bureau was little 
more than an experiment pointing the way toward its own possi- 
bilities of future usefulness. During that time, however, stim- 
ulated by the opinions of experts that at least half of the 300,000 
babies who die annually in the United States before they are a 
year old could be saved, the bureau undertook and completed its 
first field survey of infant mortality, a study of conditions in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. It also published a little bulletin on Prenatal 
Care, written by a mother of five children, nearly 300,000 copies 
of which have now been distributed to prospective mothers, and it 
made a beginning in the study of methods of preventing infant 
mortality with its two bulletins, the one a preliminary report on 
what American cities are doing to prevent infant mortality, and the 
other a description of the New Zealand Society for the Health of 
Women and Children as an example of methods of baby saving 
work in small towns and rural districts. During this period, too, 
the bureau published a Handbook of Federal Statistics of Children ; 
a compilation of the laws relating to mothers’ pensions in the 
United States, Denmark and New Zealand; and a small pamphlet 
on birth registration, the need for which is fundamental in a large 
part of its work. It also began the series of tests of birth registra- 
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tion in various states, in which it has had the co-dperation of the 
women’s clubs. 

In July, 1914, an increased appropriation made it possible for 
the bureau to enlarge its staff to seventy-six persons. All the posi- 
tions in the bureau, except those of chief and secretary to the chief, 
have always been under the regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The original staff was secured in part by transfer and in 
part from civil service lists obtained as a result of examinations for 
positions in other bureaus, particularly the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. But the increase in the staff authorized in 1914 made it feasi- 
ble to hold special examinations for positions in the Children’s 
Bureau and all the new positions, except those the duties of which 
were purely clerical, were filled, and very successfully filled, from 
the lists resulting from these examinations. 

The work of the bureau is now divided among five divisions 
and a separate field force is working on infant mortality. The five 
divisions are child hygiene, social service, industry, statistics, and 
library research or reference. The last two divisions those of 
statistics and of library research, are to a certain extent tools of 
the other divisions, the function of the one being to assist in plan- 
ning and in working up the statistical material of original investi- 
gations, and that of the other being to keep in touch with the 
literature of all subjects with which the bureau is concerned. 

Though broadening its field of activity the bureau has held 
steadily to the big lines of endeavor laid down during its first two 
years. The study of infant mortality in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
has been followed by similar studies in seven other cities, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Brockton and New Bedford, Massachusetts ; Water- 
bury, Connecticut; Saginaw, Michigan; Akron, Ohio; and Balti- 
more, Maryland. In the latter city agents of the bureau have just 
completed the huge task of securing answers to an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire relating to the first year after birth of all the 12,500 babies 
born during the year 1915 whose families could be located. In 
all these studies together about 25,000 babies have been included— 
in each city all the babies born during one year, in rich or in poor 
families, babies who have lived as well as babies who have died. 

The purpose of these inquiries has been to discover the social 
and economic conditions which accompany the death or the sur- 
vival, as it may be, of children under one year of age. And, though 
the reports upon these other investigations are not yet published 
and the tabulation of the Baltimore schedules is not yet completed, 
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the results thus far available show clearly the blood relationship 
of the Children’s Bureau to the Department of Labor. For with 
monotonous regularity the infant mortality rate varies inversely 
with the yearly earnings of the fathers. In Manchester, N. H., for 
example, of the babies whose fathers earned less than $450 one in 
four died before it was a year old; of those whose fathers earned 
from $450 to $850 one in six died; of those whose fathers earned 
from $850 to $1,050 one in eight died; and of those whose fathers 
earned more than $1,050 only one in sixteen died. 

Another point of great interest is the relationship between the 
infant mortality rate and the gainful employment of mothers. The 
comparatively small number of mothers who are found gainfully 
employed during the year either before or after a baby’s birth 
renders the figures relating to this point less conclusive than those 
relating to fathers’ earnings. Moreover, wage-earning mothers are 
generally found in families where poverty, due to the small earnings 
of the fathers, is acute. Nevertheless, the bureau’s figures seem 
to indicate that, even when the father’s earnings are practically the 
same, if the mother is a wage earner the baby’s chances of life are 
lessened. 

Closely allied to, and often the direct cause of the death of a 
baby is the death of its mother. Moreover, the death of the mother 
of a family is frequently the cause of other conditions dangerous 
to the child, of inadequate care whether by the father alone, by 
aged grandparents, or by more distant relatives; of placing out 
either in institutions or in foster homes; of the resulting demoraliza- 
tion and perhaps delinquency of the children. Recognizing the 
importance to all children of a living mother, the physician who is 
head of the Child Hygiene Division has prepared a report upon 
maternal mortality. This report shows that in the United States 
15,000 women between fifteen and forty-five years of age die an- 
nually from conditions connected with childbirth, more than die 
from any other cause except tuberculosis. It shows also that, 
though these deaths are lafgely preventable, the maternal mortality 
rate has not been decreasing as have the death rates from other 
preventable causes, such as tuberculosis and typhoid fever. Finally, 
a careful comparison of the maternal mortality rates of this coun- 
try with the rates of fifteen important foreign countries discloses 
that in only two of these other countries does motherhood bring 
with it a greater probability of death than in our own land. 

The bureau’s work is not, however, merely an enumeration 
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of tragedies. Constantly the effort is made to show what can 
be done to keep the babies and the mothers alive and well. The 
bureau physician, for example, refers to the work for maternal 
and child welfare which has been developed in New Zealand and 
Canada and suggests for a rural county in this country a “Unit 
Plan.” Such a plan should include a rural nursing service, center- 
ing at the county seat, with nurses especially trained to recognize 
dangerous conditions in prospective mothers; an accessible county 
center to which mothers could come for information about personal 
hygiene ; a cottage hospital, or beds in an accessible general hospital, 
especially for the proper care of abnormal cases; and skilled at- 
tendance obtainable by each mother in the county. 

Meanwhile, with a view to showing each larger community 
in the United States what others are doing and thus stimulating 
further exertions, the bureau has published a Tabular Statement 
of Infant Welfare Work by Public and Private Agencies in the 
United States. Meanwhile, too, a bulletin on infant care has been 
published and some 330,000 copies have been sent out to the 
mothers of the country. A third bulletin in this series, dealing 
with the care of the child- from 2 to 6 years of age, is soon to 
follow. 

Nor are these the only bureau publications which are designed 
to assist in the fight for the lives of young children. A pamphlet 
on Child Welfare Exhibits shows how to prepare and manage such 
exhibits. One on Children’s Health Conferences shows how to 
conduct with child and mother the type of conference on the child’s 
physical condition which was an important part of the Children’s 
tureau exhibit at the San Francisco Exposition. Still another on 
saby Week Campaigns shows how communities of various sizes 
can arouse public interest in the health of children and can thereby 
bring about the correction of unfavorable civic conditions which 
threaten the lives and the health of the next generation. 

Last spring the bureau codperated with the General Federation 
of ‘Women’s Clubs in a nation-wide campaign of this kind. In over 
two thousand communities in the United States celebrations were 
held and public attention was for a time centered—by means of 
public meetings, exhibits, conferences with parents, processions, 
plays, tableaux, the distribution of flags, school children’s essays, 
and other devices—upon the question of what the community owes 
the baby. This year the bureau has issued a revised edition of its 
Baby Week bulletin, including accounts of many of the celebrations 
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of last year, and is advising that the next campaigns cover the needs 
of children up to school age. The bureau is also urging that in all 
communities where infantile paralysis has been epidemic the com- 
mittees planning the celebration omit all features which would bring 
mothers or babies together. For the Children’s Bureau idea of a 
Baby Week is not that it should be in any sense a baby show. And 
the value of these campaigns is to be measured, not by their spec- 
tacular features, but by the permanent results which flow from 
them, such as the establishment in a state board of health of a 
civision of child hygiene, or in a county of a center for child health 
work or an instructive nursing service. 

Other bulletins already published by the bureau include one on 
Mental Defectives in the District of Columbia, which has been 
followed by a much more elaborate study of mental defectives in 
Delaware. In the latter investigation the bureau has had the co- 
cperation of the public health service which has made all the 
mental examinations. Agents of the Children’s Bureau have then 
studied the social conditions under which each case was found and 
the need for custodial care and training by public agencies. 

In accordance with its general injunction to investigate and 
report upon “legislation affecting children in the several states and 
territories,” the bureau has in course of preparation a complete 
index of all such laws. This index is being prepared by a young 
l:wyer of the bureau staff. Thus far he has been able to cover the 
laws of only about half the states. But a typewritten copy of any 
state index is furnished on request to any responsible organization 
or body of individuals which is planning a revision or codification 
of the child welfare laws of that state. The laws of each state are 
thus indexed in the order in which special requests are received. 
This index of child-welfare laws will probably not be published, but 
will furnish the basis for compilations or digests of legislation re- 
lating to particular subjects. 

Other topics upon which the Children’s Bureau has reports in 
preparation are illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency, mothers’ pen- 
sions, maternity insurance, maternal and child welfare in rural 
communities, recreation, street trades, and child labor. During the 
next year it is hoped to extend both the urban and the rural studies 
of infant mortality and to add to these subjects others equally 
necessary to an understanding of the conditions of motherhood and 
of childhood in the United States. The bureau realizes keenly its 
inability, with the present staff and means at command, to take up 
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ell the many problems demanding attention and to cover adequately 
even the questions to which it seeks at some point an answer. But 
with available resources it can do only a few things in a few places 
at a time. 

When the Children’s Bureau was organized, the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor on its special investigation of the Conditions of 
Woman and Child Wage Earners had been recently published in 
nineteen volumes. It was therefore considered unnecessary to make 
any special statistical studies of child labor. Work was early begun, 
however, upon a compilation and analysis of the child labor laws 
of all states and territories and not long afterwards field studies of 
methods of administration of child labor laws were undertaken. 
The bulletin on child labor legislation and reports on the administra- 
tion of the employment-certificate systems of Connecticut and of 
New York, two widely different systems, have already been issued. 
And reports concerning the administration of child labor laws of ten 
other industrial states are in progress. 

These studies are of particular significance and importance to 
the bureau at the present time because the Federal child labor law 
which goes into effect on September 1 of this year is to be enforced, 
by and under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, through a 
division to be called the Child Labor Law Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Up to the present time the bureau has had no ad- 
ministrative power of any kind, but has been authorized only to 
“investigate and report.” If, however, its history were to be 
divided like Gaul into three parts, the first would extend through 
its first two years—the years of the original fifteen—which may be 
called the experimental period; the second would cover the next 
three years which may be called the period of growth and organiza- 
tion ; and the third will begin on September 1, 1917, when inspectors 
of the bureau will acquire the power to enter manufacturing estab- 
lishments and mines for the purpose of enforcing. a penal statute 
protecting children. 

The Federal Child Labor Law prohibits the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of products of factories, mills, canneries, or work- 
shops in which, within thirty days previous to their removal, children 
under fourteen (14) years of age have been employed or children 
under sixteen (16) have been employed for more than eight (8) 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, or for more than six (6) 
days a week, or between the hours of 7 p.m., and 6 a.m. It also 
prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of 
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mines and quarries in which, within thirty (30) days, children 
under sixteen have been employed. Rules and regulations for the 
entorcement of the law are to be made by a board consisting of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney 
General; the Secretary of Labor is designated as the enforcing au- 
thority; and the law specifically provides for issuing to children 
Federal certificates of age, showing that they are old enough to be 
entitled to work. The law also provides, however, that in any 
state designated by the Board of Secretaries an employment or age 
certificate issued under the state law shall have the same force 
and effect as a Federal certificate. 

Naturally, if a state has any sort of employment-certifiate sys- 
tem it is highly desirable not to establish a duplicate Federal certifi- 
cate system. But unfortunately many states accept as evidence of 
age statements or documents which have been frequently shown by 
experience to be falsified. Of course, if a state prohibits the em- 
ployment of any child under fourteen years of age and then, on the 
evidence of a carelessly made out school record or a false affidavit, 
actually gives a child of twelve or thirteen a state certificate to 
work, the law has defeated its own purpose. For this reason the 
Board of Secretaries on March 1, when forty-one legislatures were 
in session, sent letters to the governors of all the states in the Union 
asking for cooperation in avoiding a double system of certificates. 
This letter suggested two alternative plans. The first was that the 
state legislature establish a board of state officials similar to the 
Federal child labor board, or designate some appropriate state 
official, and that it give this board or individual power to make 
r.les and regulations respecting evidence of age under the state 
child labor law which would also be satisfactory under the rules and 
regulations adopted for the enforcement of the Federal law. The 
second plan suggested was that the legislature adopt certain speci- 
fied requirements for evidence of age which were placed so high as 
to reach the upper limit of probable requirements for a Federal cer- 
tificate. 

Owing to the lack of any appropriation for the purpose, no 
c.her action has been taken by the Board of Secretaries. But it is 
noped that an appropriation for preliminary work may soon become 
available and that the task may be begun of laying the necessary 
groundwork for codperation with the states in protecting children 
from too early labor. For, as Miss Lathrop says in her fourth 
<nnual report, “Merely keeping the breath of life in children is 
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valueless to the nation unless they are brought on to adult life 
trained masters of their full powers of body and mind.” 

Certainly today, when we are all acutely conscious, in sorrow 
znd in pain, of the nation’s need for citizens who are “trained mas- 
ters of their full powers of body and mind,” is no time to relax our 
care for the children who belong to the future. Never before, in- 
ceed, has the function of the Children’s Bureau to “investigate and 
report” upon the welfare of the children of the United States had 
quite the same vivid significance as it has today when the young 
men and even the young women of the country are going into mili- 
tary training to resist foreign aggression—at what risk we can only 
look at European battlefields and dimly guess. Never before could 
a Federal law for the protection of children from overstrain, which 
have gone into effect under circumstances involving such need for 
jrotection as today when the demand for labor power to supply 
armies of non-producers is so keen that we are inevitably tempted 
to relax, all along the line, our standards for labor. But lest we 
iorget, I should like to submit in conclusion one thought. No war 
can be justified by its results upon the generation which fights, which 
pays with its blood and its tears. Only if the gain to posterity is 
such as to afford compensation for the loss to the living generation 
c.n war possibly be justifiable. Then is not at this moment the 
protection of our children a duty quite as deep and vital as the pro- 
tection of our rights? Indeed, is it worth while to protect our 
1ights unless we can also protect our children so that with “full 
powers of body and mind,” they may enjoy those rights? 
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seginning with this first number of Volume XI the JourNAL 
will appear on the first instead of the fifteenth of the month. 
This we believe will be more satisfactory to both our readers and 
our advertisers. Attention is called also to 
An Addition the addition of another member to the Journal 
to the Staff staff. Isadore Thompson Scott, Michigan 
84 (Mrs. F. N.) of Ann Arbor has been ap- 
pointed advertising and circulation manager. Mrs. Scott’s long 
acquaintance with the work of the Association and her unflag- 
ging interest in it, her energy and resourcefulness, and her wide 
acquaintance with the educational field, give her unusual quali- 
fications for the work. Already the editorial office is beginning 
to see the results of her efforts in new subscriptions and addi- 
tional advertising. ‘The Association is to be congratulated on 
the fact that she is willing to act in this capacity. To the execu- 
tive secretary her assistance comes as a most welcome relief. 
With her help it is possible to face the rapidly growing work 
with confidence in its continuing success. 


The extent of our success, however, is dependent not upon 
the editor and the advertising manager only but upon our read- 
ers also. ‘There is no question that for schools, colleges, teach- 

ers’ agencies, placement bureaus for trained 
Read the workers, and particularly for publishing 
Advertising houses, our JOURNAL should be a more valuable 
advertising medium than other publications 
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with many times our circulation. Whether it will be found so 
will depend upon the extent to which our readers interest them- 
selves in our advertisers and in writing them give us the benefit 
of that interest. We urge you therefore to read the advertis- 
ments and if you write to the advertisers, to mention the JouRNAL. 
Similarly if your attention is drawn to any book through our 
book review department so that you wish to purchase, will you 
not in ordering see that the information reaches the publisher 
that your interest was aroused through the JourNAL? Almost 
every reader of the JourRNAL can help us with some one or more of 
our advertisers. 


When this issue of the JouRNAL reaches our readers vacations 
will be drawing to a close, in not a few cases indeed will already 
have become only a memory. From mountain and seashore, 


The Branches from quiet country places, from busy summer 
and sessions at the colleges and universities, thou- 

the Work sands of our teacher members are turning 
Ahead again toward the schoolroom. Other thou- 


sands, mothers of families, are urging more or less reluctant 
little feet toward the same goal, meanwhile busily planning the 
college daughter’s winter wardrobe or the thousand and one 
household matters that must be attended to before the winter’s 
round of social and community activities can be undertaken. 

We await with some impatience the resumption of the 
work of the Association. The apparently inevitable cessation 
of our activity during the summer has seemed this year par- 
ticularly regrettable. With so much needing to be done it 
has been discouraging to find so many branches practically non- 
existent, their regular officers on the wing so that letters reach 
them only after many forwardings, and no one responsible for 
branch business in their absence. Would it not be possible at 
least for the period of the war to make some provision for pre- 
serving the continuity of the branch during the summer? Could 
there not be found in almost every branch a committee that 
could be empowered to act for the branch during the period of 
suspended animation whose chairman could be reached without 
delay by the executive secretary and who could be depended 
upon to co-operate in the execution of the plans of the national 
Association? 7 
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We do not mean to imply that our Association is more com- 
pletely dormant than others in the vacation period. As a matter 
of fact, we found to our great gratification when we had occa- 
sion during the summer to appeal to several other organizations, 
that we compared very favorably with them in respect of our 
activity and general “aliveness.” We only make the suggestion 
in the interest of still greater efficiency. Such a committee could 
unquestionably prevent the loss of interest that results from a 
complete cessation of branch activities and could help to start 
the work off more promptly and more effectively in the fall. 

The executive secretary is particularly desirous that there 
be no unnecessary delay in beginning the work this year. Our 
country needs the assistance of its trained women as it has 
never needed it before. Doubtless thousands of them are al- 
ready giving themselves in national service as individuals but 
they have work to do also as an organized group and it is im- 
portant that it be undertaken without delay. During the sum- 
mer there has been sent out from the office of the Association to 
all branch presidents and to A. C. A. representatives on the var- 
ious state divisions of the Woman’s Committee a weekly bulle- 
tin suggesting work that might be undertaken by college women. 
It is hoped that some of these suggestions may prove prac- 
ticable for our branches. 

We would call the attention of the branches again to the 
departments of the work of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council for National Defense. Each department has been put 
in charge of a particular member of the Committee and plans 
for carrying on active work along all of these lines are going 
forward rapidly. There are ten departments as follows: regis- 
tration for service, food production, food conservation, women 
in industry, child welfare, maintaining existing social service 
agencies, safeguarding moral and _ spiritual forces, educational 
propaganda, liberty loans, and Red Cross and Allied Relief. 

It would be well for the branches to consider in which of 
these departments of work we as an organization can be most 
useful. We have already done a considerable amount of effect- 
ive work in the safeguarding of moral and spiritual forces 
through the creation of an informed public opinion in the matter 
of the moral safeguarding of the training camps. Much still 
remains to be done. The government has passed the necessary 
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legislation. The possibility of enforcing it, however, will de- 
pend upon the creation and maintenance of an effective public 
opinion in the communities in which the camps are located. 
Moreover, the protection of the soldier from liquor and prosti- 
tution is only half the problem. ‘There is also the work of pro- 
tecting the romantic and innocent but often ignorant and frivolous 
young girl against herself and the soldier. Here is a piece of 
work big enough to demand the best efforts of the best trained 
minds in the country. 


3elieving that such protection can best be provided by the 
girl herself if properly instructed and inspired, your executive 
secretary drew up some time ago a plan for the training of girls 


A Proposal for national service in the hope that through 
for the the co-operation of our branches and perhaps 
Training of other organizations something might be done 
Girls toward meeting the immediate problem by 


helping a considerable numbers of girls to find themselves in 
their relation to their country and to realize their obligation to 
contribute something in the way of national service. 

Soon after the declaration of war it was proposed that the 
government should begin the creation of a military and indus- 
trial reserve by enrolling all unemployed boys between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one and requiring them to enter upon 
definite training either in military tactics or in some occupation 
directly serviceable to the nation in war. The Boys’ Working 
Reserve is the result of that proposal. So far as I know no 
similar proposal has been made in regard to the girls. Consider- 
ing the immensely important part that women are playing in 
the present war and the obvious indispensability of women’s 
service in any modern system of national defense, this seems a 
strange oversight. Certainly it is quite as important to the na- 
tion that its women should realize their obligation to national 
service as that its men should, perhaps it is even more important. 

We venture to hope that the plan if it is carried out on any 
considerable scale may accomplish two highly desirable results. 
We believe first that it may be made the opportunity not only 
for immediate service and training for future service but for 
instruction as well in the causes and aims of the war, for the 
creation of patriotic sentiment, and for leading the girl to a 
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right understanding of her own responsibilities and her relation 
to the war, to the individual soldier, and to the community; but 
we believe also that the machinery created for the achievement 
of this first object may then be used to provide an effective train- 


ing for all of our youth in the permanent duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

The plan as briefly outlined by the executive secretary is 
as follows: 

(1) To attempt to gather in every community (if the attempt were 

made to apply the proposal nationally perhaps it would 
The Plan be necessary to take the county as the unit) as nearly 

as possible all girls into clubs under volunteer leaders. 

Since the work is primarily educational in character 
the teachers and trained women generally would have to be relied on to 
furnish the leadership. The same leader might serve two, three, or more 
clubs if meeting times could be conveniently arranged. 

(2) Let each club choose its own work. It might be Red Cross work, 
niaking hospital supplies, garments, etc.; food conservation; clothing con- 
servation; or it might be training for service to be undertaken later, tele- 
phone, telegraph, typewriting, clerical work, nursing, agriculture, etc. 

(3) Have prepared, perhaps by the Woman’s Advisory Committee of 
the Council for National Defense, or by the national bureau or by state de- 
partments of education, a series of bulletins: (a) A bulletin suggesting lines 
of work that the clubs might undertake, with enough information about 
each and about methods of beginning the work to enable groups to make an 
intelligent choice. (b) Bulletins outlining a course of work in each field 
suggested. These bulletins should be prepared by experts. In food and 
clothing conservation, probably the colleges and the various government 
bureaus, including the Bureau of Education, could be relied upon for help. 
The Red Cross would probably furnish full instructions for various forms 
of work in its field. The telephone and telegraph companies would doubt- 
less co-operate in supplying instruction for classes formed in this way. High 
schools, technical schools, vocational schools, business colleges, colleges and 
universities, nurses’ training schools, etc., would also probably co-operate will- 
ingly. (c) Bulletins of instructions to leaders setting forth the results to be 
aimed for, methods of work, bibliographies of material available in regard to 
war conditions and war problems that the girls are to be trained to meet. 

(4) The clubs would meet regularly. Where the character of the work 
is of a kind to make it practicable, such as sewing or knitting etc., much in- 
struction in regard to the meaning of the war, the course of events, etc., 
could be given while the work is in progress. In other cases the time could 
be divided into two periods, one for the training in the special service, and 
the other for the discussion of the deeper issues involved. In either case 
opportunity could be found wherever local conditions indicated the need for 
instructing the girls in regard to the dangers surrounding them. The as- 
sumption would always be on the part of the leader that her own particular 
group, while it might itself be safe, had a responsibility for other girls 
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known to be in danger, and they could easily be inspired to protect such 
girls by drawing them into the group. 

The aim would be to bring under such training and instruction as 
nearly as possible all the girls between fourteen or sixteen and twenty-one 
It would require thousands of volunteer workers, but would certainly yield 
returns if effectively carried out. There should be State supervision of the 
work and conferences of the leaders. Some system of definite reporting of 
results by counties or other small units should be insisted upon, giving the 
number of clubs in each unit with size of each; the number engaged directly 
in relief or productive work, with amount of work turned out; number of 
training clubs in each field of work; number completing courses, number in 
training, and additional similar details. 


The plan was sent out to A. C. A. representatives on the state 
divisions of the Woman’s Committee, to the Woman’s Committee 
itself, and to a few other persons who it was thought might be 
interested. Somewhat to our surprise it commanded instant at- 
tention in high quarters. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw responded with 
a personal letter offering the services of the Woman’s Committee 
in furthering the undertaking; and Dr. McCracken, President of 
Vassar College and head of the Division of Instruction of the 
Resource Mobilization Bureau of New York State, wrote that he 
was interested and would take it up with the state department 
of education. 

Meantime the president of our Washington Branch had 
submitted the plan to the Federal Commissioner of Education. 
He saw in the proposal not only the opportunity to assist in 
meeting some of the problems growing out of the war but also 
the possibility of finding in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
the agency through which one of his cherished plans might be 
realized. He asked for a two-day conference with the executive 
secretary which developed into a three-day conference. On the 
second day Dr. McCracken also was present and on the third 
came representatives of the Woman’s Committee and of the 
Y. W. C. A. While the Commissioner is in hearty sympathy 
with the immediate purpose of the plan to train girls for national 
service in the present emergency and incidentally to protect 
them from some of the moral risks incident to the war, he is 
primarily interested in the possibility which it offers of making 
permanent provision for the training of all the youth of our 
country, boys as well as girls, in the duties and responsibilities 
cf citizenship. For the execution of this second aspect of the 
plan the Bureau of Education is ready to undertake the prepara- 
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tion and publication of all necessary bulletins or other material 
provided ‘it can rely on the co-operation of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae to make the connection with the young peo- 
ple who are to profit by the instruction, and to direct the work. 
The Commissioner himself has promised to lay his thoughts on 
the subject before you in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 

Meantime it remains to be seen whether the Association 
will undertake the execution of the more immediate aspect of the 
plan. Both the Commissioner of Education and Dr. McCracken 
advised that it be tried out locally in some one or more places, 
preferably perhaps in some of the cities near which camps are to 
be located. This means going ahead without previously pre- 
pared bulletins, making the most of local resources, and working 
out the problems ourselves as they arise. Already the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Organizations of your executive secretary’s 
home town, Ithaca, N. Y., which has no A. C. A. branch, has 
pledged its co-operation in trying out the plan. 

The method of organization proposed is as follows. A gen- 
eral chairman and an assistant chairman will be appointed for the 
whole city with a leader and an assistant leader in each of the five 
wards. It will be the duty of the ward leaders to find all the 
girls in the ward between the ages determined upon (here it 
will be fourteen to twenty-one—possibly to twenty-five), to 
present the plan, enroll them, and record their names and their 
choice of the kind of service or training desired. Groups will 
then be formed in accordance with these choices. There will be, 
let us suppose, three girls in ward one, six in ward two, and 
eight in ward five who wish to undertake nurses’ training or 
telegraphy or telephone work. When the size of the class is 
known arrangements will be made with the nurses’ training 
school of the city hospital, or with the telephone or telegraph 
company, to provide the training. A leader will be found for 
the group who will give the supervision and inspiration and ad- 
vice necessary to assure faithful work and who will at the same 
time give the needed instruction along other lines. It will be 
the duty of the ward leaders to know just how many and what 
girls in their wards are under instruction and in what fields, to 
hold conferences of their club leaders and to report to the gen- 
eral chairman from time to time on the progress of the work. 
It is hoped that from the beginning careful records of the work 
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will be kept and that definite reports of the progress of the un- 
dertaking will be available. 

Now the question is how many of our A. C. A. branches are 
ready to volunteer their services to launch this undertaking in 
their own communities as a demonstration of its possibilities. 
If six or eight would undertake it at once, pooling of the results 
of these separate experiments ought to make possible the prepa- 
ration in a short time of several suggestive bulletins in regard 
to methods of organization, means of securing the desired in- 
struction, methods of giving instruction in regard to the mean- 
ing of the war and the personal responsibility of the individual, 
etc., that ought to prove helpful to other communities where 
there is no branch of the Association. Will all branches that are 
willing to co-operate please communicate with this office? The 
executive secretary looks forward to the response to this appeal 
with eagerness and perhaps a little apprehension, since it may 
fairly be taken as a measure of the extent to which the Bureau of 
Education can count upon our co-operation in the execution of 
its permanent and comprehensive plan for education in citizen- 
ship. 


The Ancient Sacrifice 


By Manion LEoNnARD FISHER 


Ye dead and gone great armies of the world, 
Sweet gleam the fields where ye were used to pass, 
With death for leader, legioned like the grass, 
Day after day by dews of morning pearled. 
Ye dead and gone great armies, ye were hurled 
‘Gainst other armies, great and dead and gone, 
In awful dark. ye died before the dawn, 
Ne’er knowing how your flags in peace are furled! 
Ye are the tall fair forests that were felled 
To build a pyre for strife that it might cease; 
Ye are the white lambs slaughtered to make peace; 
Ye are the sweet ships sunk that storm be quelled; 
And ye are lilies plucked and set like stars 
About the blood stained shrine of bygone wars! 
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Beloit College—Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, President of the 
University of Idaho, has been elected President of Beloit Col- 
lege by unanimous action of the Board of Trustees and the 
faculty. Dr. Eaton, retiring president of Beloit, strongly ad- 
vocated the election of Dr. Brannon as his successor. 

Dr. Brannon has had unusual experience in college, school, 
and university life and administration. He was graduated with 
high honor from Wabash College, taking the full classical course, 
but through the influence of Professor J. M. Coulter, now head 
of the Department of Botany in the University of Chicago, he 
became especially interested in natural science, which has given 
direction to his professional studies. He took the degree of 
M. A. at Wabash and studied for four summers at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole, Massachusetts; was in- 
structor in natural science at the Fort Wayne high school, and 
was then in 1894 called to be professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Chicago with distinction in 
1912. 

In North Dakota he was largely influential in assisting the 
president to build up the institution, developing the School of 
Medicine as its dean for two years, and then becoming the dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts. The important work which he 
accomplished in North Dakota led to his being called three 
years ago to the presidency of the University of Idaho. There 
Dr. Brannon became a potent influence for higher education 
throughout the State, and the university has grown greatly dur- 
ing his administration. 

He entered upon his new duties at Beloit on the first of 
July. 

Dr. and Mrs. Eaton will make their home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where they have many friends, and where Dr. 
Eaton will be in close relation to the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, of which he is the vice-presi- 
dent. 


Boston University.—At the Commencement Exercises in 
vr ry 
Fremont Termple on Wednesday, June 6, degrees were con- 
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ferred upon 347 candidates,—the largest number in the history 
of the institution. In accordance with the rule which has pre- 
vailed since the organization of the University, no honorary 
degrees were conferred. 

The attendance at the University for the year is 3400—an 
increase of 800 over the previous year. During the six years of 
President Murlin’s administration the enrollment has grown 
from 1347 to 3400. Nearly all departments share in this in- 
crease. For the first time the College of Liberal Arts has an 
attendance of over 1000. The College of Business Administra- 
tion has in four years reached an enrollment of 1438. Since 
Dr. Murlin became president the sum of $1,213,500 has been 
«added to the equipment and endowment of the institution. 

The College of Business Administration has been giving 
during the summer an emergency war course for women, which 
has had an attendance of 740, and a course in industrial nursing 
for men and women, which has had a registration of 90. The 
School of Theology has just closed a summer session for rural 
church workers, which was attended by twenty-two. The regu- 
lar summer session of the College of Liberal Arts and the Col- 
liege of Business Administration began Monday, July 2, and con- 
tinued until Saturday, August 11. Preliminary registrations 
were 50 per cent larger than for the previous year. 

The Ordronaux Prize of seventy-five dollars annually 
awarded to that member of the graduating class of the School 
of Law who in the judgment of the dean of the school has shown 
the greatest ability during attendance at the school, was this 
year won by a woman—Miss Rebecca Thurman, of Dorchester. 


De Pauw University.—Like other colleges throughout the 
country, De Pauw University has been doing its share in the 
national crisis. Military training was substituted for the regu- 
lar gymnasium work for the men, and seven different classes 
were organized for Red Cross work among the women of the 
college. Over one hundred men withdrew to go into training 
camps or farm work and our young women have manifested 
their readiness to perform definite service along the lines indi- 
cated on the specific preparedness card. 

This summer two new buildings are going up on the 
campus—a beautiful hall of residence for women given by Mr. 
Edward Rector of Chicago, and a very handsome administration 
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building, a gift of the Studebaker family as a memorial to Mr. 
Clem Studebaker who for many years was a trustee of De Pauw. 


Goucher College.—Twelve graduates of the college received 
advanced degrees from American universities in June. Eliza- 
beth Johnson, ’11, and Ethel Kanton, ’11, received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the Johns Hopkins University and Eliza- 
beth F. Rogers and Edith E. Ware, ’05, received the same degree 
from Columbia University. 

‘The Masters’ degree was conferred upon Mary Gover, 713, 
Iorothy Welsh, 715, and Jean C. Wilcox, ’15, by Johns Hopkins 
University; Helen E. Robinson, ’02, and Dorothy Guttmacher, 
‘16, received the same degree from Columbia University; Mary 
Melvin, 712, from the University of Pennsylvania; Isabelle N. 
,aldwin from the University of Wisconsin and Emma L. Ward- 
ell, 08, from Yale University. 

The Goucher plan of physical and mental preparedness 
which was announced on the day of the A. C. A. meeting at 
Goucher College in April was followed out enthusiastically by 
students and faculty. More than 500 students took the pledge 
on the first day, to keep themselves in as good physical condi- 
tion as possible; to attend a course of lectures on the war given 
by Dr. Katharine Gallagher of the history department; and to 
take up some line of specific preparedness under the direction 
of the faculty. The courses offered under this head included: 
Agriculture and practical gardening, food and nutrition, bac- 
teriology, wireless telegraphy, motor mechanism, typewriting 
and stenography, bookkeeping and accounting, social and relief 
work. 

Squads of girls planted a large plot of ground with vege- 
tables, the cultivation of which was turned over to the city 
students during the summer. This part of the plan has been 
successful beyond expectations and has yielded a goodly sup- 
ply of vegetables for canning, which was started in July. In 
fact the experiment has proved so satisfactory that it will prob- 
ably be continued next year on a larger scale, and the ultimate 
development is likely to be a permanent farm or garden worked 
by the students for the production of college supplies. 

The department of social science with the codperation of 
the Federated Charities of Baltimore offered courses on the 
principles of relief for soldiers’ families, prevention and remedial 
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treatment for juvenile delinquency and the problems connected 
with the family and the employment of women and children. 

Five teams of ten students each, under the direction of a 
Goucher graduate, were put into the field at once to assist in 
the campaign of the Baltimore charitable organizations to raise 
a war emergency fund of $1,500,000. 

Several building operations on the college grounds have 
been completed during the summer. The Alumnae Lodge is 
likely to fill the long-felt want of the alumnae for special quart- 
ers for their activities and two new halls of residence have been 
prepared for the accommodation of 114 students, an expansion 
of living quarters which seemed to be justified by the indica- 
tions of a heavy enrollment for 1917-1918. 

Of the fourteen new appointments to the faculty announced 
for the coming year, nine are women. Louise McDaniel, Le- 
land Stanford, ’06, Ph. D. Yale 1917, has been made associate 
professor of home economics. She will be assisted by Carolyn 
Newcomb, University of Iowa, ’14, A.M., Columbia, 1917, who 
will act as purveyor to the college and mistress of Folkvang 
hall. 

Ethel Bowman, Wellesley 1900, Ph.D. Clark University, 
1917, has been appointed associate professor of Psychology. 
Anna Irene Miller, Mt. Holyoke, 09, A. M. Columbia, 1910, has 
been made instructor in English. Jean C. Wilcox, Goucher, ’15, 
Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, 1917, will be assistant in Romance langu- 
ages; Viola Barton, Goucher, ’15, in physics and Frances Bots- 
ford, Mt. Holyoke ’17 in physiology. 

Isabel L. Towner, Goucher, ’06, has been made librarian 
and Ethel Irene Burwell, Vassar, ’99, assistant librarian. 

Dr. Gertrude C. Bussey, assistant professor of philosophy, 
l:as been made associate professor and Misses Gallagher, Jesse, 
Tucker and Winslow have been raised to the rank of assistant 
 rofessor. 


Grinnell College—The women’s quadrangle at Grinnell 
consisting of six adequate college homes housing the women of 
the institution, has during two years of occupancy so fully dem- 
onstrated the desirability of providing student accommodations 
on the campus under college managment that a new group of 
dormitory buildings, to be known as the men’s quadrangle, is 
now in process of construction. Three buildings will be ready 
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for use by September first. They will provide true homes for 
upper-class men, with the additional social privilege of well- 
cquipped club rooms. As soon as possible, other units will be 
built to afford housing and boarding accommodations for all 
men of the college. 


Mount Holyoke College.—'l'o provide comfortable and ade- 
quate quarters for the members of the Mount Holyoke College 
faculty not living in the student dormitories, the trustees of the 
college over a year ago commissioned a firm of Boston archi- 
tects, to prepare plans and specifications for a faculty apartment 
house with a minimum of twenty-eight suites together with the 
necessary reception and dining-rooms, kitchen, etc. ‘The build- 
ing will be completed and ready for occupancy on the first of 
November, 1917. 

3ecause Mount Holyoke wished to do her bit towards 
increasing the food supply of the country, five or six acres of 
the land belonging to the college were converted into a “farm,” 
to be planted and cultivated by volunteers from the students and 
faculty. Contributions for the “farm” from students and 
iriends amounted to nearly $1,200, thus enabling the college to 
meet the necessary expenses of plowing and harrowing the 
ground and buying seed and fertilizer. Some of the farmers 
from the town were engaged to do the plowing and harrowing, 
but the rest of the work was done entirely by volunteers from 
the student body. Over 600 students and 17 members of the 
faculty volunteered for spring work, and 150 for the summer. 
Because the girls worked so rapidly and satisfactorily, it was 
decided that three groups of only 18 each would be needed for 
the summer work. The girls staying in South Hadley during 
the summer lived at The Woodbridge and spent four hours 
each day in the field, and one in doing house work. Mr. Kinney, 
the director of the Botanical Gardens and instructor in floricult- 
ure was given general supervision of the work. ‘The college 
“farmers” proved so efficient and enthusiastic, that it was possi- 
ble to cultivate fifteen acres of land, instead of the five or six 
at first proposed. Potatoes, beans, corn, parsnips, onions, and 
in general such vegetables as can be stored for winter use, were 
planted. A small kitchen garden intended to supply the young 
farmers during the summer was a great success. The girls 
were very enthusiastic, willing and efficient, and did their work 
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so spvedily and well that it was almost impossible to keep them 
all busy. Some squads devoted their time to digging dandelions 
out of the lawns, hoeing up weeds from around the shrubbery, 
cts. 

With the opening of college this fall it is proposed that 
these extra curriculum courses shall be given: bookkeeping 
stenography, and typewriting, under the direction of the depart- 
ment of mathematics; home economics, under direction of the de- 
partments of chemistry and physiology; war relief, a course in 
the administration of relief to the dependent families of soldiers 
and sailors, with particular reference to the work done in 
England and Canada and by the Red Cross, practical field work 
to be afforded through cooperation with the charitable agencies 
in Holyoke and Springfield and with the Red Cross, the various 
lines of Red Cross training being those prescribed by the Red 
Cross organization, including home nursing in convalescent homes, 
etc.; and agricultural training. 


Radcliffe College—EKEva Alberta Mooar, A.B. 1908, A.M. 
1913, has been appointed director of the new appointment bu- 
reau of Radcliffe College, which will take over not only the 
work of the bureau of occupations, but also the appointing of 
teachers. 

Two prizes offered by the Massachusetts branch of the 
Women’s Peace Party for essays on Constructive Peace, written 
by students of Women’s Colleges in Massachusetts, have been 
awarded to Radcliffe students: one of $50 to Helen C. White, 
A.B. 1916, A.M. 1917, for her essay on “The Peace that Lasts,” 
and one of $25 to Lillian Adlow of the Class of 1918, for her 
essay on “Ideals of (War Contrasted with Ideals of Peace.” 

The Radcliffe Alumnae Association has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mabel Harris Lyon, 1897; first vice- 
president, Eleanor Richards Frost, 1904; second vice-president, 
Dorothy Dewey Comstock; secretary, Margaret A. Fish, 1903; 
treasurer, Ethel Dodd, 1904; directors, Elizabeth B. Piper, 1906, 
and Florence W. Swan, 1899. At the annual business meeting, 
on commencement day, the constitution of the association was 
altered to make the membership open to holders of the A. A. 
degree. ‘The president of the association was instructed to ap- 
point a committee on war relief with power to act for the as- 
sociation, and a sum of money was appropriated for their use. 
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At the annual meeting of the Radcliffe Union the following 
officers were elected: Vice-president, Penelope Noyes; secretary, 
Mrs. Howard G. Forbes; director, Mrs. Frederick Rogers. ‘The 
Union endorsed the idea of having a room in Boston for its use. 
It also voted that the Cooperation Committee, which is com- 
posed of members from the Alumnae Association and the Union, 
be requested to construct a plan in which the Union and the 
Alumnae Association might unite with regard to the entertain- 
ment of sailors serving in the war when they land in Boston, 
and that this committee be ready to lay its plans before both 
bodies not later than the midwinter meetings. It was voted 
that the Union members be asked if they will be willing to open 
their houses for hospitality to the sailors serving in the war 
who happen to be in or near Boston. 

Radcliffe College has given to the Cambridge Committee on 
Vacant Land,—a sub-committee of the committee on Food Pro- 
duction and Conservation, which is under the Public Safety 
Committee—all the land behind the dormitories that is fit for 
gardening. ‘The students have offered their services to the 
committee. 


Reed College.—On account of the increase in taxation on 
the properties in the city of Portland which constitute its en- 
dowment, and the decrease in the net earnings of these proper- 
ties due to the war, the college faced a financial emergency. The 
announcement was made recently that the college would require 
gifts of fifty thousand dollars to maintain its budget at the 
present amount for the next three years. ‘Ten men and women, 
citizens of Portland, at once subscribed $25,000. ‘The college is 
thus already assured that its work need not be curtailed the com- 
ing year because of the falling off in net income from endow- 
ment. 

Among the new courses listed in the catalog to be given the 
coming year are an advanced course in Spanish literature, a 
seminar course in politics, a course in hygiene for young women 
leading to the Red Cross certificate, advanced courses in Latin 
and Greek, a course in business English, a course in educational 
sociology, courses in business law, industrial methods and com- 
mercial problems. 





Smith College——At their June meeting the trustees ap- 
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pointed Dean Ada L. Comstock as president pro tem until a 
successor to President Burton could be chosen. 

During Commencement the $75,000 to be raised by the 
alumnae for an infirmary was completed with the addition of a 
sufficient sum to buy land for the site. It was the purpose of 
the trustees to proceed at once with plans for immediate build- 
ing. Of the scholarship fund of $25,000 $5,000 has been secured. 
The alumnae will begin work for the rest of the $25,000 im- 
mediately. 

The gifts of the “re-uning” classes went chiefly toward these 
two purposes, but with additional contributions for the Smith 
College relief unit that has been organized for work in affilia- 
tion with the American fund for the French wounded. The 
twenty members under the directorship of Mrs. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, 1892, the archaeologist, sailed at the end of July. Mrs. 
Hawes has had wide experience in war conditions in the Greco- 
Turkish and Spanish-American wars and among the Serbian ref- 
ugees in Corfu. The unit includes women of varied types of 
training, two physicians, several with large experience in social 
work, some who know France and French conditions thorough- 
ly, skilled motor drivers. One has the unique equipment of 
cobbling which she learned for practical use when teaching in a 
mountain school in the south. She has practiced further under 
a French shoemaker and hopes to teach the trade to French chil- 
dren. The unit expected to be assigned to the vicinity of Sois- 
sons. This work has the backing of the Alumnae Association 
which has appointed a committee with Mrs. Helen Rand Thayer, 
iormer president of the College Settlement Association as chair- 
man and Miss Alice Wellington of Trinity Ct., Boston, as sec- 
retary and treasurer. The middle of July, the committee had 
$23,000, and three motor trucks had already been started for 
France. 

At the Smith College Association for Christian Work alum- 
nae meeting Baccalaureate Sunday, interesting reports were 
given from workers in the mission fields including Ginling Col- 
iege at Nanking, China. To the English department of this col- 
lege the Christian association gives $1000 a year. 

During commencement the Tarbell portrait of President 

3urton, the gift of the cless of 1891, was on exhibition in the 
art gallery, as well as the collection of Japanese and Chinese 
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objects recently given by Mr. Neu of Detroit, kakemonos, sev- 
eral statues and some pottery. 

In September four new houses on Elm street are to be opened, 
under a single house mistress, for about fifty students. This 
year juniors and seniors have been assigned to these houses. 
Further provisions for housing the students directly under col- 
lege control is imperative. ‘lhe purchase of about 160 acres 
bordering the college holdings and including the Paradise pond 
water rights, announced at commencement, should make new 
dormitories an immediate possibility as soon as funds for the 
buildings can be secured. 

Registration seems to promise a large entering class, but 
the increase in the price of board and a change of administration 
mav affect the number in the whole college. 


Swarthmore College.—Swarthmore College closed on Mon- 
day, June 11. Eighty-nine seniors received degrees although some 
of the men of the class were absent on account of being in some 
branch of national service. The commencement exercises 
throughout the week reflected the spirit of the country in the 
present crisis. Ceremonies were simplified, expenditures re- 
duced and the addresses of the occasion took note of the inter- 
uational situation in a pertinent and impressive manner. The 
class play was a novelty in that it was produced entirely by the 
women of the class. This action came as a result of the release 
of so many men for service but the play in no way suffered 
through the innovation. ‘The proceeds were contributed to the 
funds of the American Red Cross. 

The final section of Wharton Hall, a dormitory for men 
was dedicated on Commencement day. A portion of this sec- 
tion has been in use during the past year. While the times are 
ominous for the return of many of the men, the college expects 
to maintain its normal attendance by enrolling a larger number of 
entering men and if possible to increase its enrollment of women. 
Of the one hundred and more men who were released during 
April and May, to enter such industries as shipbuilding, steel 
manufacturing, munitions making, and farming, as well as to 
enter aviation and the army and navy, perhaps fifty may return 
to the college in the fall. 

The campaign for an additional $750,000 for endowment 
was carried to within $80,000 of the goal by Commencement 
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Day. The college has until October, 1919, to complete the 
fund in order to receive the grant of $125,000 recently given by 
the General Education Board. Swarthmore Alumni have con- 
ducted the campaign and expect to carry it over to a full million 
10 be added to the present endowment within the stipulated time. 
‘he undergraduates of Swarthmore contributed $10,413 by pop- 
ular subscription. 

Swarthmore men, members of the Society of Friends have 
enrolled in the Friends Reconstruction Unit for France, which 
is in training at Haverford College during July and August. 
Two hundred thousand dollars are being raised by the Friends 
of Philadelphia and adjoining counties for this relief work. 
The Reconstruction Unit will probably place a large corps of 
men in that section of France which has been over-run by the 
Germans. ‘These men will give their energy and skill to re- 
storing the homes and farms of the French people. 

Faculty changes for the coming year are as follows: 

Retiring members: Mrs. Annette S. Plass, Iowa, ’00, in- 
structor in French; Mrs. Jean Hamilton Creighton, Swarthmore, 
"10, instructor in French; Mrs. Priscilla Goodwyn Griffin, 
Swarthmore, ’10, acting dean of women and instructor in 
English, Miss Elizabeth Tyler Coleman, Ala., 712, Assistant in 
English. 

New members: Oscar Sandstrom, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, assistant in Greek; Raymond Herrick, A. M. Columbia, 
1917, English; Lander McClintock, University of Chicago, 
Irench; Russell Hull, assistant instructor chemistry ; Margaret 
©rmond, Simmons College, librarian. 


Trinity College—Under the auspices of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Club of Trinity College two interesting lectures have re- 
cently been given at the college. The first of these by Miss 
Rea Nobechi, a teacher from Japan who has been spending the 
past year at Maryknoll, New York, was an intimate portrayal 
of the home life of Japan. Under the same patronage, Reverend 
Gavan Duffy, a missionary in India and son of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy the Irish politician and journalist, gave an illustrated 
lecture on India. 

The spirit of patriotism and the desire to be of service 
characterized the students after the declaration of war. In 
an attempt to do its “bit” the Current Events Club voted a part 
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of its treasury to buy wool for the Navy League and many 
sets of knitted comforts were completed before the end of the 
year. The Chemical Society has adopted as its protégés starv- 
ing children of the warring countries. Many students are also 
engaged in Red Cross work and have received certificates in 
the first aid classes which were conducted at Trinity by seven 
physicians from Washington. 

How men in the trenches live and die was described by 
Abbé Flynn in a lecture entitled “Some Impressions of an Army 
Chaplain.” Abbé Flynn who has received his degree from the 
Sorbonne is a native of France and was before the war a parish 
priest in Paris; at its outbreak he volunteered and after much 
insistence reached the front where he has been in close con- 
tact with the soldiers on the firing line in the regions of Arras 
end Verdun. 

On Monday, June fourth, the Dramatic Society gave an 
outdoor performance of “As You Like It” on the campus. At 
the annual meeting of the Alumnae Association on June sixth 
the report of the Councillor to the A. C. A. Biennial was enthu- 
siastically received. On June seventh Bachelors’ degrees were 
conferred on forty-seven students and three received Master of 
Arts. ‘The address to the graduates was made by the Honorable 
David I. Walsh, former governor of Massachusetts. 


Vassar College (by one of the girls of the Unit).—The 
idea of a Vassar Agricultural Unit originated at a state educa- 
tional conference held this spring at which was discussed the 
various possibilities and opportunities open to college students 
in preparedness work. At first it was thought that the 
chief value of farm labor done by a_ group of girls 
during the summer months would consist in the interest and 
enthusiasm it would arouse in similar work among women all 
over the country. But before the trustees would consent to the 
scheme it had to be proved a paying proposition for the college 
and not a feat which would bring Vassar sensationally before 
the public. Organized on this basis it was found that there 
was work on the farm and garden for only a dozen girls. They 
were chosen from among a group of applicants and of course a 
necessary requirement was that the chosen farmers pass a 
physical examination. 

The group forming the “Agricultural Unit” assembled for 
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work June 17 and continues until August 11th. ‘The girls are 
paid 17% cents an hour and their day averages 8 to 9 hours of 
work. ‘They pay the college $5.50 for board which includes a 
limited amount of laundry. ‘The girls work in groups by them- 
selves under the guidance of the head gardener and head farmer 
cf the college. One of the students acts as director of the group, 
keeping track of the time, etc. 

The work has consisted mainly of hoeing and weeding— 
hoeing corn and potatoes on the farm and hoeing and weeding 
the numerous table vegetables grown at the garden. Now that 
the haying and reaping season is on the girls are beginning to 
be given jobs in those activities; and each girl has been given 
the opportunity to learn how to milk, and milks regularly twice 
a day for two weeks. After that attendance at the dairy is 
optional. 

In the dairy alone the labor of the girls has not been 
actually needed. In the other work the help of the girl farmers 
was relied upon, and a much larger acreage than usual was 
planted both in the garden and farm. Both head farmer and 
gardener testify to actual service rendered and say the girls 
have done much better than they expected and are equal to, if not 
really more thorough than the men in comparable tasks. 

The adverse comments and predictions as to the effective- 
ness of the girls’ work have been utterly disproved, as have the 
warnings of physical breakdowns. All are in perfect condition 
and by means of comfortable dress and regular hours feel no ill 
effects either from heat or work. Outdoor work in the middle 
of the day is avoided by early rising and by helping with can- 
ning. By putting in two hours before breakfast the eight or 
nine hours can be accomplished very comfortably. Each girl 
may arrange her time to suit herself, but in general the follow- 
ing schedule of hours has been found to be the best: Arise 4:15 
a. m. and have a small breakfast of cold cereal and milk; work, 
4:45 to 6:45; hot breakfast at 7 a.m., work 7:30 to 11:30; din- 
ner at 12, then indoor work or rest until 1:30 or 2 p. m.; then 
outdoor .vork again for two or three hours, stopping at 4:30 
or 5 p. m. as the case may be. 

While the eight weeks of work have not turned out a dozen 
past-masters in the art of farming, nevertheless the experience 
has been an invaluable one in many ways. ‘The girls have rend- 
ered service where service was needed and they themselves have 
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gained much experience in an interesting and highly necessary 
field of activity. All feel that the broader viewpoint, the phy- 
sical benefit and the new sense of values gained have made these 
two months ever memorable and priceless. 


State College of Washington.—The recent admission of 
State College graduates into membership in the association has 
revived the interest of the women of the faculty and town, 
cligible to membership in that organization, and a branch of 
the A. C. A. is being formed at Pullman under the direction 
of Mrs. G. C. Robinson of Smith College, Mrs. O. P. Jenkins 
of Stanford University and Mrs. William Hislop of Ohio State 
University. At a meeting of the alumnae of the College called 
in June, forty-two took out general membership in the associa- 
tion. 

A conference of the presidents of the All-Women’s organ- 
izations of the Pacific Northwest has been called by Miss Helen 
Lauderdale, president of the Women’s league of the State Col- 
lege, to meet at Seabeck, Wash., at the time of the Y. W. C. A. 
conference. This will be the first meeting of its kind to be 
held in the Northwest. 

Miss Rhoda M. White, Dean of Women, gave an address 
“Democracy, the College and the War” before the Conference 
of Deans of Women of the Pacific Northwest and the National 
Conference of Deans of Women held in Portland at the time 
of the National Education Association. Her thought is that 
if war is to make the “world safe for democracy,” then it is most 
important to make “democracy safe for the world” by educa- 
tion—an argument that colleges be kept as full of students as 
possible, and that no phase of education, cultural or practical, 
be permitted to lapse in this time of war. 





University of Washington.—’The appointment of President 
Henry Suzzallo to the chairmanship of the State Council of 
Defense was a signal honor for the university but means the 
withdrawal of its executive from part of his work on the campus. 
President Suzzallo will divide his time between the state cap- 
ital and the university and Dean John T. Condon, as acting 
president, will perform some of his duties. 

Many projects of the future are intimately connected with 
the war crisis. ‘The four term system will be inaugurated this 
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fall as a result. Students may attend all or as many terms as 
they please, but by constant attendance it will be possible to 
receive a degree in three years where now the usual procedure 
is four. In this way the administration hopes to turn out more 
rapidly trained men and women to take an active part in civic 
and military work. 

A naval training station under government control will be 
established on the part of the campus facing Lake Washington. 
Work is already under way in dredging and construction of a 
dock. Men receiving training obligate themselves to active 
service until the end of the war. ‘There are five such training 
schools authorized at this time by the federal government. 

The University of Washington Ambulance Unit was ac- 
corded high honors when it reached the training camp in Allen- 
town, Pa. Officers of the corps were made instructors of other 
college units assembled there, and praise was unanimous for 
the training the men had received and their mental and physical 
caliber. 

The effect of the war is noticeable in the decreased summer 
school attendance. Where last summer the enrollment was 
1300, the records show that there are but 1150 registered this 
session. 

The Women’s League, an all university society for girls, 
will reorganize on a war basis. Members of the cabinet will 
confer with Miss Ethel Hunley Coldwell, dean of women, to 
discuss the problems facing college women and prepare to meet 
them. There will be an effort made to continue college observ- 
ances and customs, to carry on the functions that make for 
university spirit, in fact to keep the student life intact. 

The women will have another dormitory this year. The 
building is not a new one, having formerly been a hall for men, 


but it is being remodelled and refurnished under the supervision 
of Dean Coldwell. 


Wellesley College—The meetings of the alumnae at Wel- 
lesley in June were full of resolutions for service in the present 
state of war. The alumnae were so much inspired by the ener- 
getic work of the undergraduates that in addition to all their 
work in their own communities they wish to be placed on record 
zs assisting in the college ward that has recently been instituted 
in the hospital at Neuilly, France. They have guaranteed the 
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sum of six hundred dollars to maintain a Wellesley bed in that 
ward but this offering has been very much over-subscribed and 
there will be possibility for further assistance there. 

This year the School of Hygiene which has been so suc- 
cessful in preparing teachers of hygiene is open only to gradu- 
ates of Wellesley and other colleges. This places the school 
on a higher level of achievement, although from the demands 
for graduates of the school other institutions have appearently 
not realized that there was any lack in their preparation. How- 
ever the college is glad to send out teachers of hygiene who 
are all college graduates. 

The Alumnae congratulate themselves on the completion 
ot the first year of the Alumnae Quarterly with a successful 
record. 

Since the college closed the trustees have received the be- 
quest of Helen J. Sanborn of the class of 1884 which promises 
to give much to further Wellesley’s activity in the Spanish 
language and literature. Miss Sanborn’s travels in Spain and 
in Central and South America had stimulated her interest in 
Spanish and she had collected a library whose value we 
cannot yet fully estimate since it has not been properly cata- 
logued. This library she leaves to Wellesley College with the 
sum of five thousand dollars to be called the “Helen J. Sanborn 
Spanish Library Fund.” She also gives to the college ten 
thousand dollars for the establishing of a scholarship to be 
called the “Helen J. Sanborn Alumnae Scholarship Fund;” five 
hundred dollars to the Currier Monroe Fund of Wellesley Col- 
lege, a fund for the department of reading and speaking; one 
hundred dollars to the Shakespeare Society of which she was a 
member ; and eventually the college will be the residuary legatee 
cf a certain property which may be used to establish a chair of 
ienglish literature, or, as the donor says, for any purpose strictly 
educational, “other than gymnastics and athletics.” The col- 
lege is very happy to have from an alumna, who had for many 
years been a trustee of the college and who had shown so warm 
an interest, this very substantial testimonial of how dear Welles- 
ley was to her and how earnestly she desired to further its best 
interests. 

Ohio Wesleyan University.—One of the notable actions of 
the Board of Trustees, that will meet with the hearty approba- 
tion of all of the alumni of recent years, is the election of Pro- 
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fessor William E. Smyser, as dean of the college. It comes as 
a merited recognition to one of the men who has devoted much 
time and effort to development of the curriculum and the edu- 
cational administration of the college at Ohio Wesleyan. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Walter A. Jones, Ohio Wes- 
leyan ’97, President of the W. R. Jones Glass Company, Ohio, a 
chair of Political Science for Ohio Wesleyan University has 
been made possible. Although the appointment to this chair 
has not yet been made several men are under consideration at the 
present time. 

In codperation with Dean Austin and Dean McLean, Presi- 
dent Hoffman will soon appoint a group of alumnae and friends 
who will form the Monnett Advisory Board. They will meet 
occasionally throughout the year to suggest improvements and 
discuss ways and means of making Monnett a more ideal college 
women’s dormitory. 

At the spring meeting of the board of trustees, Friday and 
Saturday, November 16 and 17, were determined upon as the 
date on which the formal inauguration of Dr. Hoffman as Presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University will take place. It will be 
held in connection with the annual home-coming day. 


University of Wisconsin.—An especial effort was made by 
the university to put every student into useful and productive 
service this summer. The “War Service” badge was awarded 
each student who registered for at least six weeks of serious 
summer occupation and was given out to the girls through the 
office of the Dean of Women. Cards sent out by the university 
to all alumnae show many women already actively in war serv- 
ice and others ready and willing to serve. ‘These cards (indi- 
cating the abilities and preferences of the women) were filed 
with the local committee of the Council of State and National 
Defense in order to insure coordination and efficiency of effort. 

As an outgrowth of the general effort to obtain co-Operation 
in reduction of food prices, women of Madison have agreed to 
patronize a city market, thus encouraging the local farmers to 
bring in supplies. ‘Two girls in charge for the summer of the 
gardens of the “Kitchen Gardening” course have engaged a 
booth at the market where they sell the produce of their gardens 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, and encourage the children 
under their direction to do the same. 
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A special series of war lectures was given in the Summer 
School of the university including various historic and diplo- 
matic phases of the war as well as practical problems of food 
consumption and civilian relief. 

The Department of Home Economics and the College of 
Agriculture and the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, have given this summer a short course (laboratory 
work and demonstrations) open to women of the State and 
delegates sent from the county councils of defense. Also a 
course of lectures on the work for preparedness was given. ‘The 
total enrollment was over 2,000. The Home Economics depart- 
nent is carrying on investigations pertaining to the drying of 
truits and vegetables. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
June 1, 1916—May 31, 1917 


COLLECTIONS 


Dues—General Members, Current.....................- $ 566.90 
IE, ROSA ria ate et one ae 108.00 
MEE, asab Sinn aed Be 23.00 
PN aks Viniclanavtnackes 15.00 $ 712.90 
Branch Members, Current ............. errr 
MERE en hie pede pia bert eran 1,755.00 
a eee 294.00 
POOWMNOE hsb chiwssdscneian 33.00 6,856.00 
Affiliated Associations 
MOPGATE ig kievivcccaieses 80.00 
eS i errr 130.00 
IEE. vsowsiee sees anes 110.00 
NN a re Rpt ip bre ea 150.00 
WOON kik eecosesaen 150.00 
DCO gece awnrca neces 150.00 770.00 
Contributions Latin American Fellowship 402.81 
ge rr 10.00 412.81 
Incidentals Sale Bulletins I and IT .. 156.00 
Sale Pins, collection, checks, 
yo ae.’ rr 7.25 
Interest on deposits ..... 64.08 
Returned by Committee on 
Recognition Colleges .... 30.13 
Prror W Checks .....6.4.. 24.60 281.46 


ae 


Report of the National Treasurer 51 
Publication Advertising—Journal ...... 296.06 
Subscription and Sale—Journal 32.52 
‘ Subscription News Notes .. 21.95 
Refunded by Chicago Press 4.18 354.71 
Balance, June 1, 1916 ........ 3,210.01 
St edn aepakanwrean $12,597.89 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Item I Salaries, Executive Secretary ...... $ 2,000.00 
Te ayes eetasiss 500.00 $ 2.500.00 
“ II Traveling allowances, 
iota ea oo eee atin 153.35 
Executive Secretary ...... 322.07 475.42 
, “ III Office Incidentals 
Executive Secretary ...... 932.95 
| WEEE” het abcdasdouees 323.97 1,256.92 
: “ IV Committees and Conferences, 
PUI shiv slncescv acces 4,639.33 
errr 134.58 
PUUNOOID osceectvecassus 21.78 
Vocational Opportunities .. 49.06 
Recognition of Colleges ... 43.70 
Women Trustees ......... 4.89 
Educational Legislation .... 3.97 
Volunteer Service ......... 37.50 
Expenses Sectional Vice- 
POCMEINED oc newcrcreces 308.26 
ESS ree 50.00 
European Fellowship ...... 500.00 5,793.07 
“ V General Expenses, 
Printing Bulletin II ....... 266.55 
Travelling Expenses of Re- 
cording Secretary ....... 250.50 
Premium on Treasurer’s 
DME? “nuit ee hase swicion 12.50 
RE ie iecws cowtasekaree 12.50 
Le er 30.56 
Convention expenses ...... 41.07 
Incidental, expenses ....... 88.43 702.11 
NE IE iwc eee ater ecaweaehwneseae% 27.00 27.00 
Printing Latin-American Fellowship.......... 37.00 37.00 
Dues returned account of error .............. 48.00 48.00 
Balance May 31, 1917 ........ 1,756.37 


$12,597.89 


Respectfully submitted 
KATHARINE PUNCHEON POMEROY, 
Treasurer. 


The following budget for the current year was voted at the Biennial 
meeting at Washington in April: 
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Proposed 
Budget Budget Budget 
1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 
Item I.—Salaries 


Executive Secretary............e00- $2000.00 $2000.00 $2000.00 
III las pi gas oe aegis Saas 1000.00 500.00 500.00 
Item II.—Travelling Allowances 
II. ctor sg erteidite Src Shas oid sotb cane hago 150.00 150.00 150.00 
Executive Secrétary......cssccccccsce 300.00 300.00 300.00 
Item III.—Office Incidentals and Committee Expenses 

Executive Secretary. ...:....cccce00. 400.00 400.00 1000.00 
EE eet eu any ae nee wohyewnwed 250.00 250.00 150.00 
I ats peuindtcna a aewaeeee 1200.00 1200.00 
EINE ii scsicaaiedinaeeen ooneda 100.00 100.00 
EE, Sabian i uidnwke mae eae d 125.00 125.00 125.00 
eI bi gttdS oniotaua eo uarepias 15.00 12.00 15.00 
Vocational Opportunities............ 125.00 125.00 125.00 
Recognition of Colleges and 

I tec cennbwkensdae cee 75.00 75.00 75.00 
Conference of Women Trustees..... 50.00 50.00 25.00 
Conference of Alumnae Association 25.00 25.00 25.00 
European Fellowship................ 500.00 500.00 500.00 
ES Se er eer ere 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Educational Legislation............. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
TWOMNUREE OTWICE. 6. cx ce cicicicsvidccces 100.00 100.00 100.00 
soenoo: Fatrons, N. FE. Ainssicsicccccs 25.00 
SE Ws EP inebtesedanaetanenne 500.00 500.00 


$6515.00 $6487.00 $5665.00 





In offering the above budget for the year 1917-18 and comparing it 
with the budgets voted for the years 1915-16 and 1916-17, the Committee 
on Finance wishes to call attention to the following: 

Under Item III it will be noticed that the allotment for office incidentals 
for the Executive Secretary has been increased from $400.00 to $1000.00. 
Although the budgets for the two previous years provided for $400.00 for 
this expense, it was necessary in each of those years to ask the authorization 
of the Board of Directors for an additional appropriation to approximately 
$500.00. It therefore seems desirable to the Committee on Finance to 
recommend that the appropriation be of an amount that experience has 
proved necessary for this item. The incidental item of the Treasurer has 
been reduced from $250.00 to $150.00 with the idea that certain printing 
formerly paid for out of this appropriation can be more economically done 
in the central office from which all orders for printing are hereafter to be 
sent. 

The appropriation for the Conference of Women Trustees has been 
reduced from $50.00 to $25.00 because in the past two years this conference 
has not expended a sum in excess of that amount. 

No sum has been set beside the item for publication aad proof-reading 
in the proposed budget because it is necessary at this time for the Associa- 
tion to give particular consideration to this item. Heretofore, we have 
published four issues of the JourNAL during the Association year at an ex- 
pense of $1300.00. Beginning last September, under the authority of the 
Board of Directors, the Executive Secretary arranged for a monthly issue 
of the JourRNAL, this plan to be followed until the Convention should decide 
whether they prefer the former plan or the one now in operation. If we are 
to continue to issue the JouRNAL monthly, it will be necessary to make 
adequate and special arrangements for financing it. The Board of Direc- 
tors authorized the expenditure of whatever balance remained in the treasury 
May 31, 1916, for the monthly publication during this year, but we cannot 
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proceed on such a plan for another year. The expense of publishing ten 
issues of the JourNAL will be approximately $5000.00. A fraction of this will 
be returned in advertising and subscriptions. We have not, however, had 
as yet sufficient experience to count on this return as a part of the appro- 
priation. If, therefore, we are to continue our present plan of publication, 
the Association must be prepared to assign to this item the sum of $5000.00. 
To the President, the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer who have given 
this matter careful consideration, it seems entirely likely that the Association 
will be able to meet this expenditure from its current funds, particularly if 
the campaign for membership which will be outlined by the Membership 
Committee can be carried forward successfully. To provide, however, for 
the Committee on Publication in case our collections for the coming year 
shall not meet our expenditures with this added outlay, it is necessary to 
make some plan by which the officers of the Association may be authorized 
to carry on the work. If the monthly publication seems to the Association 
of sufficient value to take the financial risks involved in carrying it forward, 
the Committee on Finance suggests that in event of the failure to meet the 
expense of the JouRNAL out of current funds the Committee on Finance be 
empowered to borrow from the Life Membership Fund at the rate of 
interest which the bonds of this fund are now paying. Reference to our 
collections since the year 1901-02 indicates a steady increase in resources. 
With the united efforts of the officers and branches in the membership cam- 
paign and the probable returns from advertising and subscriptions to the 
JourRNAL, there is reason to think that we can carry this piece of work with- 
out recourse to the plan above outlined. This suggestion is made in order 
that the Executive Secretary may be assured of funds to carry out plans 
which must be made before our income is definitely known. The wisdom 
of such a proceeding depends entirely upon the value of the monthly pub- 
lication to our members. The cost of it cannot be reduced below 60 cents 
per member although increasing the size of the issue makes a slight decrease 
in cost per member. 

The Committee on Finance respectfully recommends that the President, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer be authorized to meet emergency ex- 
penses not to exceed the sum of $100.00 in any one year. This recommenda- 
tion is made because the officers have been embarrassed in meeting certain 
small, sudden and necessary expenses during the past year. For example, 
it was necessary to bring a member of the Committee on Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities from a long distance to attend a meeting,—the 
work of that committee could not well go forward without the presence 
of this member. There was no appropriation for such an emergency and 
the officers authorized expending the necessary sum from the appropriation 
of that committee. Under ordinary circumstances this would sadly cripple 
the work of any committee and is not the purpose for which these appro- 
priations are made. To complete the publication of Bulletin No. 2 it was 
necessary to expend $40.00 in excess of the appropriation made by the Con- 
vention. After the work was begun, we found ourselves involved in certain 
small expenses which could not have been foreseen. The officers took the 
responsibility of proceeding with this work knowing that the sale of the 
Bulletin would return the sum to the treasury. It would, however, have 
been easier and more business-like had they proceeded with some authority. 

It is with such emergencies in mind that the Committee makes the above 
suggestion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KATHARINE E. PuNCHEON. 

For action on the publication of the JourRNAL see minutes of Convention 
published May, 1917. 

KATHERINE PUNCHEON Pomeroy. 
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NOTES 

Miss Ruth Loomis has severed her connection with Colorado 
College where for 20 years she has held the responsible position 
of Dean of Women. In accepting her resignation, the Faculty of 
the college presented her with several testimonials of their apprecia- 
tion of her skill and fidelity, and congratulated her upon her many 
achievements and the results of her influence. At the commence- 
ment exercises in June, the trustees conferred upon her the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Literature (Litt. D.). The Colorado 
Gazette voiced the regret of the people of Colorado Springs in 
losing Miss Loomis, and gave a most complimentary account of her 
accomplishments in the literary, social and religious life of the 
college. 


The Sheboygan, Wis., schools ask the stores and general pub- 
lic for broken dolls and toys. ‘These are repaired by the manual 
training departments and the dolls are dressed in the girls’ sew- 
ing classes. At Christmas time these dolls and toys are given to 
children to whose homes Santa Claus would not otherwise come. 


The Normal School at Silver City, New Mexico, has a class 
in camp cookery, carving of meats and table etiquette for the 
young men of the school. More boys have applied for enroll- 
ment in this class than can be accommodated. 


The rural schools of Indiana have been much benefited by the 
employment of what might be called a “circuit” music teacher. 
A teacher will have charge of several schools and will drive from 
one to the other giving instruction on certain days of the week. 


This idea might well be taken up by the rural schools in all 
states. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 
EMMA M. HIRTH, ACTING MANAGER 


Miss Frances Cummings resigned 
July first from her position as manager 
of this Bureau. Until a permanent ap- 
pointment is made, Miss Emma P. 
Hirth of the department of vocational 
information will be acting manager. 

During the past month the Bureau 
has been very active. The number of 
satisfactory placements is increasing 
but not so rapidly as might be because 
of a lack of candidates. In an attempt 
to increase our number of desirable 
registrants, a very taking folder was 
sent out to the outcoming classes of the 
colleges, indicating in a general way the 
business opportunities for the college 
girl no matter what her major. From 
this advertising a small but definite re- 
turn has been observed. There is an 
unlimited demand for the young col- 
lege graduate who is willing to begin 
at tl. bottom. No technical training 
is required and the candidate with a 
goo’ college record, a pleasing person- 
ality, quick reactions, and a desire to 
learn the business, is snapped up by the 
employer. It is easier, however, to 
place a girl who has majored in math- 
ematics, chemistry or physics, than one 
who has specialized in English or th 
languages. Particularly in banks and 
insurance companies clerks are wanted 
who are willing to start at routine work 
and opportunities seem good for grow- 
ing into good positions from some of 


the beginning jobs. Women who have 
had mathematics and mechanical draw- 
ing can easily be placed as draftsmen 
at $15.00 a week to start. Intensive 
courses in drafting are being given in 
New York city to fill up the ranks. 
The advertising field seems to be open- 
ing to women with a demand for copy- 
writers for general advertising from 
automobile accessories to perfumes. 

A recent placement in the field of in- 
dustrial chemistry is worth noting. The 
successful candidate is to be supervisor 
of the laboratory, directing the work of 
a number of girls who do routine anal- 
ysis. A number of industrial labora- 
tories are showing a tendency to em- 
ploy women where only men have been 
before. In the field of household eco- 
nomics, there is a great demand for 
thoroughly trained workers. Good ad- 
ministrative positions are waiting for 
those who are equipped to take them. 
Especially are there openings for wo- 
men who understand the new govern- 
ment methods of canning. One inter- 
esting call was for a dietitian to go to 
France with the Naval Base Hospital 
No. 1 at $60.00 per month and ex- 
penses. 

The secretarial department reports 
the same scarcity of applicants and an 
amazing number of jobs. In addition 
to the good business positions avail- 
able, a well trained secretary can secure 
almost anything she wishes in govern- 
ment service at Washington. 

In the department of Social Work- 
ers, a number of placements were lost 
due to the enlisting of a number of the 
best men who had already been offered 
positions. There is an indication that 
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women will be called on to displace 
men in some executive positions in 
social work. Calls have already been 
affected by the war. Communities 
where troops are concentrated are ap- 
plying for recreation workers and po- 
licewomen. Also, there is an increased 
demand for visiting housekeepers to 
help in the food conservation campaign. 
On the list of placements are two of 
special interest. One girl, through the 
Bureau, was made supervisor of hous- 
ing conditions among the women em- 
ployees of a large industrial estab- 
lishment in the middle west. A woman 
was found to make a survey of women 
in industry (also in a middle western 
city). On the basis of her results, con- 
sumers’ league work will eventually be 
organized there. 

Another feature of the publicity work 
now being done by the Bureau is in 
connection with the employers. A 
position is rarely taken by telephone 
enly. If there is the slightest possi- 
bility of other openings in the firm, the 
employer is interviewed and as a result 
the Bureau often has three positions 
listed to one under the old method and 
a better understanding is established 
between the Bureau and the employer. 
The department of vocational informa- 
tion is receiving daily the clippings 
from the newspapers in regard to work 
for women in the present emergency 
and any new suggestions of openings 
are, of course, followed up by the place- 
ment department. 

A new field of usefulness has been 
opened to the Bureau through requests 
that it be made a laboratory for train- 
ing advisers of women in the schools 
and colleges. Already a number of wo- 
men who are or will be in this work next 
fall have volunteered at the reception 
desk, studied the vocational information 
now on file, and listened to interviews 
in order to become more familiar with 
the practical needs of the college girl 


who is trying to prepare herself for a 
job in the business world. 

The department of vocational infor- 
mation is as rapidly as possible making 
extended studies of the opportunities 
for women in various lines of work, 
and the results from the questionnaires 
sent out to industrial chemists, X-ray 
experts, and others indicate that the in- 
formation received will be of real and 
permanent value in vocational guid- 
ance work. 


THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. WILLLIAM E. CRAMER, CHAIRMAN 


This branch has been very busy furn- 
ishing women for Registration Day for 
Women, July 28th. This is the day set 
apart by the chairman for Missouri of 
the National Council of Defense for 
registering all women. We feel that this 
is a big thing for the women of the 
nation, and the work of organization is 
correspondingly big, calling for many 
volunteer workers. 

The newspapers to the contrary, the 
big corporations are just beginning to 
ask for women to fill the places vacated 
by men on account of the war. This 
office has had within the last few weeks, 
several calls for women for clerical 
work, and a particularly good opening 
for a woman draftsman with mathe- 
matics in the engineering department 
of a railroad. Rating and computing 
work is also beginning to be done by 
women. 

Our publicity secretary, Miss Flor- 
ence Trotter, a high school teacher in 
Kansas City, has been giving two days 
a week to investigating opportunities in 
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Kansas City. She takes up lines of 
work asked for by the registrants, and 
also conducts separate investigations in- 
to different types of business never 
open to women in Kansas City before. 
She is collecting data, which, in the 
long run, we hope, will be exhaustive 
concerning business opportunities for 
women in this city. 

This month we have filled some very 
interesting positions, such as the rail- 
road draftsman, of which I have al- 
ready spoken. We have placed four 
private secretaries, at salaries from $85 
to $125 a month, one in a publishing 
house, one in a bank, and one as sec- 
retary to the manager in an art in- 
situte. We have placed a French trans- 
lator, a woman in the service depart- 
ment of a dairy at $20 a week, and sev- 
eral saleswomen. We hope, owing to 
cur efficient publicity work, to be called 
on by fall for many women to take the 
places of men. 

This office has received lately a num- 
ber of registrants from the eastern 
states. We cannot understand the rea- 
son for this, whether it is the desire 
for a change of locality, or whether it 
is the opinion in the East that the op- 
portunities are better in the West. It 
was our opinion that just the contrary 
was true. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Appointment Bureau 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 
Mrs. William Healy with a group of 
other volunteer workers is making an 


investigation of the probable need of 
trained and experienced women work- 


ers, who will take the places of the 
men who have enlisted or been called 
out by the draft. She is also looking 
for possible apprentice positions for the 
recent graduates of the women’s col- 
leges. So far, at the time of writing 
(July 23rd), the replies of employers 
have been largely negative. The em- 
ployers state that they are advancing 
their own employees and using older 
men. 

A number of the women who are as- 
sisting have been helping in the Hoover 
registration. 

The Union is further doing its bit in 
war service by giving the time of its 
directors if they can be of service. The 
Director of the Appointment Bureau is 
chairman of the Woman’s Committee 
on Registration of the Committee of 
Public Safety of the City of Boston 
and is also a member of the State Edu- 
cation Committee of the Woman’s Unit. 

The summer has brought many 
friendly callers to the Bureau. We 
have greeted old friends from a dis- 
tance and made new ones. One of the 
advantages of being in Boston in the 
summer is the opportunity to see those 
who are passing through to the north 
or south shores. Visitors are always 
welcome. 

In June, twenty college juniors and 
seniors, chosen from the colleges where 
the director has been vocational advis- 
er, spent four days in Boston as the 
guests of the Social Advisory Commit- 
tee and the settlements. The girls have 
written most enthusiastically about the 
experience and the committee hopes to 
extend the invitation to another group 
next year. 

Through the kindness of a friend, the 
Bureau is to increase its quarters in 
September. The office will still be 
reached through the entrance to 264 
Boylston street, but the third floor of 
the adjoining building has been secured 
for extended offices. 
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The summer substitute orders have 
been about normal. Earlier in the sea- 
son we had a run on our lecturers and 
demonstrators on Food Conservation, 
but the most strenuous period seems to 
have passed. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


202 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THEDORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


There has been a great variety of 
placements during the spring and sum- 
mer months. The following are some 
of the most interesting: Organizing 
secretary for Red Cross and community 
work, superintendent of a home for 
convalescent men, chaffeuse, registrar 
for a hospital, statistician, canning ex- 
pert, laboratory assistant for a doctor, 
librarian, handicraft teacher for play- 
ground work, tea-room assistant, and 
physicist to standardize weights and 
measure in a factory. 

With the war emergencies come the 
calls for college graduates trained it 
business and judging from the past 
season’s experiences there will be many 
openings in the spring and summer of 
1918 for women trained in agriculture 
and domestic science. 

The demand for graduate nurses will 
become even more urgent as the Red 
Cross nurses are mobilized and the 
home hospitals will certainly be handi- 
capped in their various departments if 
more educated women do not enroll 
for the regular courses. For some time 
there has been a shortage of registered 
nurses trained in social work. 

In order to meet the unusual condi- 
tions a number of schools of nursing 
have agreed to admit college graduates 
for the regular training under specially 


zdvantazgeous conditions. Credit for a 
full academic year will be given to 
graduates of approved colleges who 
have had special preparation in scien- 
t'fic and social subjects and who meet 
the usual requirements of these nurs- 
ing schools. That is, after the usual 
brief preparatory course, they may 
finish the regular course in two years 
instead of three. More information 
concerning this course may be obtained 
from the Columbia University commit- 
tee on women’s war work, information 
Lulletin number 8. 

In the middle of August the farm 
service department of the Bureau ended 
its separate career for this year and its 
registrations, placements and experi- 
ences became part of the regular Bu- 
reau files. During the past months the 
work of this department has been full 
of variety and interest. Certain speci- 
ally trained agriculturists have been 
placed as farm and vegetable garden 
managers—some to carry the work for 
themselves, others to teach groups of 
girls practical methods of vegetable 
gardening. It was often necessary 
first to develop interest in the possibili- 
tics, then to plan the course of the work 
and finally to find the right woman to 
fill the requirements. As an example 
a member of the board of one institution 
became interested in our work with 
enother organization. The result was 
that this institution gave up its usual 
indoor summer school and under an 
experienced vegetable garden teacher 
which we furnished the girls enjoyed 
a healthy, profitable out-door educa- 
tion. 

Far more women have evinced their 
interest in farm work than the de- 
partment has been able to place. In 
connection with this situation a survey 
by questionnaire, was made of the con- 
ditions existing in the surrounding 
counties. The results obtained show 
that the farmers abort Mbita4-* t's in 
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general have not wanted inexperienced 
woman labor for outdoor farm work 
because there has been an ample sup- 
ply of unskilled men and boys whose 
work was preferable. Next year may 
bring more acute labor needs. If so the 
girls and women placed by our farm 
service department this year should be 
valuable as experienced candidates. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATION 


409 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 


THEODOSIA FE. RAINES, SECRETARY 


We feel that the results of the past 
two months have been very encourag- 
ing, though we still find it difficult to 
get the publicity we need. Through the 
co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, we have sent circulars to selected 
lists of business men, and have been 
pleasantly surprised at the quick re- 
sults some of this advertising has 
brought. We have continued our pol- 
icy of talking before clubs, but not to 
the same extent as we did the first 
month. One interesting bit of public- 
ity work was our visit to the Univers- 
ity of Colorado at Boulder. We had 
an hour’s talk with the seniors and 
afterwards held twenty-five confer- 
ences. 

That we are becoming known, even 
though slowly, is evidenced by the fact 
that we have had calls from employers 
in several Colorado towns and one 
from Wyoming. Also applicants have 
written us from many of the neighbor- 
ing states. Institutions in the city and 
state are beginning to call upon us. The 
month of July has brought six such 
calls. 

A difficulty we are finding acute at 
present is that of getting registrants, 
and we should like suggestions as to 
how other bureaus overcame this initial 


difficulty. It is especially hard now 
with the colleges closed for the sum- 
mer. By far our longest list of reg- 
istrants is for summer work. We have 
not felt that we have the time to spend 
on this class of work, so have rather 
neglected it. What do the other bu- 
reaus do in this line? 

We have made some interesting 
placements since last writing. A United 
States Court clerk, who has heretofore 
always had a man for secretary, out of 
dozens of other applicants, accepted 
one of our women. The Fifth Na- 
tional Service School, a new organiza- 
tion in Denver, took an office manager 
from our candidates. One institution 
liked so well the woman we sent as 
matron, that it has just called on us 
for an office secretary. As for college 
trained stenographers, we can not be- 
gin to supply the demand. That this 
lack of stenographers is universal in 
the city and not due to the fact that 
we charge a commission, is shown by 
the fact that only a few days ago we 
called up four reliable agencies trying 
to obtain one stenographer, only to be 
told that not one good candidate was 
on their lists. 

A piece of co-operative work that the 
bureau did lately was to take charge 
of the instruction for the Fifth National 
Service School. This meant a good 
deal of work, but it was the first definite 
piece of co-operation asked by an or- 
ganization, and it brought us in touch 
with individual women and with repre- 
sentatives from other organizations. 
Therefore, we considered it well worth 
the doing from the publicity aspect 
alone. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


114 Kresge Building, Detroit 
MARY J. MALCOMSON, MANAGER 


The summer months have been very 
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busy ones, much as May indications 
prophesied. In Detroit college women 
even without business training or ex- 
perience have found opportunities 
awaiting them which offer such train- 
ing and promise of advancement. Those 
who have this added advantage have re- 
ceived a decided welcome from the 
business world. 

Every woman seems to be responding 
to the urge of the country’s need and 
is entering the ranks of the employed 
whenever possible. There is a great 
tendency on the part of the married 
women of this community to prepare 
themselves for the part of breadwin- 
ner, in case the men of their house- 
holds are called to the front. 

An overwhelming number of teach- 
ers and students have worked during 
the summer months. The usual diff- 
culty of placing this sudden flood of 
temporary workers has been found, 
however. Employers have seemed es- 
pecially anxious to give preference to 
capable young women who can work 
into permanent positions. 


Placements have increased rather 
than decreased during the summer 
months. Employers have sent in re- 


peated calls for women with brains and 
executive ability. The placements of 
the Bureau continue to be in varied 
fields. 

It is hoped that this year will bring 
close co-operation between the Bureau 
and the department of sociology of the 
University of Michigan. We are offer- 
ing to students who are fitted for it 
an opportunity to do research work in 
connection with this office. It is hoped 
that a working plan will materialize 
which will result in mutual benefits to 
the Bureau and the students. Calls for 
trained social workers have increased 
in number, some calls coming from out- 
side this state. We welcome these as 
more and more students are training 
for the work. 


The Detroit Bureau is now more than 
one year old, and is definitely estab- 
lished in Detroit. This experimental 
year has been a very valuable one. We 
feel that it has prepared us in part for 
the situation which confronts us and we 
hope that the experience gained will 
aid us in guiding wisely the young 
women who come to us. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Bessemer Building 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 

The increase of work done by the 
Bureau in Pittsburgh in 1916-17 as 
compared with its first year 1915-16 
has been not so much in volume as in 
the quality of positions filled. The 
placements in the first year were 110; 
in the second, 182. The commissions 
in the first year were $368.25, in the 
second $1277.22. The larger sum earn- 
ed indicates a higher average salary 
among the placements. Among the 
noteworthy facts of the year are these: 

Of the 488 applicants who registered 
212 were college women. Of these 63 
had the A. B. Degree, without further 
training; 56 had some technical train- 
ing after college. As the college grad- 
uate generally is not prepared for any- 
thing except teaching, it is encouraging 
to see that so many are fitting them- 
selves for special types of positions. 

There was noticed a_ restlessness 
among all women, because of the agi- 
tation with regard to replacing men 
with women, as a result of the war. 
The impression seemed to be that any- 
one at all could replace trained men 
workers, and that very responsible posi- 
tions should fall to the lot of all who 
came to the Collegiate Bureau. The 
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reaction of this condition upon the 
Bureau has been, that we have em- 
phasized the need of trained women to 
replace trained men, even though the 
time of training might seem too long 
to the average applicant. If the war 
ends soon, there will be no marked 
labor shortage, at least not to the ex- 
tent of drafting into service untrained 
women. If the war continues, the trained 
worker a year from now will be of 
greater service to the nation than a will- 
ing but untrained worker now. 

Aside from the demands for trained 
women because of the war, there has 
been an increase in the calls for women 
with special preparation, in excess of 
the supply. At the same time, we have 
had many applicants on our lists who 
were not recommended for positions, 
because they did not have training. It 
is hoped that this experience will prove 


of value to those who are preparing for 
positions now, and be a guide to many 
who might otherwise feel that they 
would not bother to take training after 
college. There seem to be colleges still 
that do not inform their students that 
college work is not preparation for the 
new vocations of which so much is 
heard today. 

The Director has spoken at many of 
the schools and colleges of the Pitts- 
burgh district, as well as before clubs. 
The first series of vocational confer- 
ences passed off successfully, with many 
suggestions for increased success next 
year. The addition of a stenographer 
in February has been of great help in 
doing an increased volume of business, 
and the gift from one of the members 
of the College Club will make it possi- 
ble to have a private office in the near 
future. 
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One hundred and fifty young women will study to become 
elecirical engineers at the State Agricultural College of Kansas the 
coming year. Because of the war many engineers have left their 
positions and it will not be a great while before the shortage will 
be keenly felt. “Women are being employed as power plant opera- 
tors in the large central stations of Europe,” said Clarence E. Reid, 
professor of electrical engineering in the college, “and have been 
found entirely satisfactory. None of the machinery in these sta- 
tions is operated by hand but is all controlled by various forms of 
clectric motors, set into operation by the touch of a button or by 
e,ectro-magnets or air pressure controlled in the same manner so 
that physical strength is not at all necessary. Work of this kind 
is far less exhausting than many forms of work in which women 
are now engaged, for central station operators may use seats and 
have more variety of movement in their work. Desirable quali- 
fications for entering upon engineering study comprise ability in 
mathematics and interest in scientific study.” 








BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 
lt is intended to notice in this department books and other publica- 
tions of educational and social interest, preference being given to those 


by members of the A. C. A. 


Copies should be sent immediately upon 


issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 


InsipE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
By Herbert Bayard Swope. New 
York: The Century Company. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Swope’s book won the 
$10,000 Pulitzer prize of the 
Columbia School of Journalism 
for its report of conditions in 
Germany the first two years of 
the war. The author is a New 
York City newspaper man and 
was representing his paper when 
making his investigations. So 
rapidly have events moved that 
much that he has written 
ceased to be news, but his com- 
prehensive survey of Germany’s 
resources gives the book a high 
referential value. It has been 
translated into five languages. 


has 


Far from being a house di- 
vided against itself Mr. Swope 
sees in Germany the “homogene- 
ous, mobile, responsive unit” that 
it presented at the very outset 
of the war. Its sublime confi- 
dence in a great victory has 
waned but its 
stead fast. 


remains 
Change its siegen to 
durchhalten and you have caught 
that spirit. Men, women and 
children would shed their last 
drop of blood before they would 
see their country humble herself 
before any other nation and the 


spirit 


Kaiser still reigns in their hearts. 
In all his travels Mr. Swope 


never heard a_ single word 
against the NHohenzollern dy- 
nasty. Reverence for His Ma- 


jesty’s “most sacred person” ap- 
peared to be as deeply ingrained 
in the German people as in the 
Catholics for that of the holy 
Father at Rome. 

Where the woman’s place will 
be in Germany in the great eco- 
nomic readjustment following 
the war is a problem beyond Mr. 
Swope’s speculation. At pres- 
ent everywhere one turns one 
sees the women doing the work 
of men. There are women con- 

cabbies, — teamsters, 
chauffeurs, ditch-diggers, plumb- 
ers, motormen. 


ductors, 


They are as 
capable as the men but will this 
fact be taken into account? Wo- 
men are similarly engaged in 
England and one can safely haz- 
ard a guess as to what may be 
done there, but the German 
school has so long regarded wo- 
men as children that despite the 
fact that they have proved their 
worth in fields hitherto occupied 
only by men, the change in senti- 
ment toward them is likely to be 
a slow process. This reasoning 
is logical. There are not enough 
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leaders. The free-thinking wo- 
nien of Germany who would like 
to help their sisters are too few, 
and under existing conditions 
they dare not speak out. Their 
voices sound but faintly through 
the din of martial turmoil and 
are not heeded. Our conject- 
ures regarding the outcome are 
as vague as Mr. Swope’s. 

The book reveals the news- 
paperman on every page. Its 
journalistic style is good, how- 
ever, and very engaging. It is 
terse, lucid, fairly buttressed 
with facts. Former Ambassa- 
dor Gerard who writes the intro- 
duction vouches for the facts 
and subscribes to the senti- 
ments. He is a personal friend 
of the author and takes this op- 
portunity of expressing his high 
regard for him. 


ILyING For FRANCE 
3y James R. McConnell. Garden 
City, L. I.: Doubleday Page & Co. 
Price $1.00. 


Sergeant James McConnell’s 
reasons for going to France re- 
minds one of the story of the 
Irishman who when he saw a 
crowd collecting in the street 
sent his little girl to inquire if 
“there was going to be any row; 
‘cause if so father would like to 
be in it.” He joined the Amer- 
ican Ambulance corps early in 
the war because he “had no in- 
tention of missing the excite- 


ment over there.” After a short 
service in the Vosges he went 
from the Ambulance to the Fly- 
ing Corps and became a member 
of the first American escadrille. 
His little book is made up of 
incidents of pilot life taken from 
his note books and from letters 
he wrote to friends at home. All 
through it he is keenly alive to 
the humors as well as the trage- 
dies of war and although many 
passages are grim and even hor- 
rible, his cheerfulness is always 
to the front. He piloted an 
avion de chasse, the lightest and 
swiftest of all machines of 
the air and his duty was to keep 
the Germans away from the 
French border. It was an 
onerous duty. He had no end 
of exciting fights, some of them 
taking place fourteen thousand 
feet above the land operations. 
One of these air battles he de- 
scribes in inimitable fashion. 
One does not usually think of 
the life of an aviator as having 
romantic and picturesque as- 
pects. But this author says it 
has and that it furnishes most 
excellent material for literature. 
“If O. Henry were alive he 
could find in this life material 
for a hundred new yarns; Wil- 
liam James numerous points for 
another work in_ psychology; 
DeQuincey might multiply his 
dreams and even alienists would 
be interested for there is a say- 
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ing in France that ‘to be an 
aviator is to be a bit off.’” Per- 
haps it is this fascination that 
lends such a glamor to McCon- 
nell’s own story and makes it 
of more than fictional interest as 
charm. Between the covers of 
his thin little book the reader 
may revel in thrilling pursuits 
and escapes, situations humor- 
ous and tragic, bold adventures, 
the passion of love; and he will 
find here also flashes of imag- 
ination that lift the narrative in 
spots into the realm of real lit- 
erature. 

One who is not familiar with 
flying will rejoice in the precise 
knowledge given to the layman. 
(McConnell tells just how the 
machines are operated. He de- 
scribes the appearance of the 
earth from aerial heights; he 
tells how the trenches look—the 
“long brown strip of murdered 
nature” that marks the vicinity 
of the Aisne; how the bursting 
shells sometimes come so near 
that the air-planes are in dan- 
ger, for the noise of the motor 
prevents the aviator from hear- 
ing them, and he describes in 
vivid language the cloud-floor 
“billowing like a vast sea of 
opal” upon whose surface ap- 
pears in the distance sometimes 
“the enemy’s planes moving like 
a fieet.” And on one occasion 
from one of these cloud seas he 
saw the Alps “lifting their heads 


é 


toward the sun like glittering 
icebergs.” 

The letters make up the last 
part of the book. In them the 
reader detects a note of serious- 
ness. The deaths of many of 
the “boys” has had its effect 
upon McConnell. One of them 
(Rockwell) died saying: “I 
have now paid in part my debt 
to LaFayette and Rochambeau.” 
This spirit of heroism is not un- 
usual. The American aviator in 
France becomes fairly imbued 
with it after a time and with the 
thought that he is fighting the 
fight of liberty for the whole 
world. And he has gone “to 
glory and the grave” provd io 
have championed such a cause. 
“Jim” McConnell was one of 
these heroes. Only a_ few 
months ago he was_ brought 
down with his plane in the field 
of action over the German lines. 
His book has been reprinted 
since his death. 


SHorT RATIONS 

By Madeleine Zabriskie Doty. New 

York: The Century Company. 

Price $1.50. 

Miss Doty is a well-known 
newspaperwoman who has made 
two trips to Europe since the 
opening of the war in the inter- 
ests of her paper and has embod- 
ied the results of her observa- 
tions in the present volume. A 
great deal of the material pre- 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


Boston, 2A Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Building. 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 
Portland, 514 Journal Building. 
Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Avenue. 


Los Angeles, 533 City Bank Building. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 


The Smead School for Girls 


Established 1884 Incorporated 1911 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
PUPILS 


Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory 


THE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 
Toledo, Ohio 





BROWNELL HALL OMAHA 


Nebraska 
College Preparatory School for Girls 





Members of the class of 1916 have been ac- 
cepted at Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley and Western Universities. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Exceptional Advantages in Music and 
Household Arts. 


Rt Rev. A. L. Williams, D. D., President 
Miss Euphemia Johnson, Principal 





N. B. Are you saving your 
invest in the second 
issue of the Liberty Loan? 


sented has appeared in various 
publications and can hardly be 
said to deserve permanent form. 
It is fragmentary—mere jot- 
tings, the ephemeral interest of 
the day or week. But there are 
portions that have value and the 
many reproductions of food 
bills, placards and posters as 
well as the author’s passports 
are interesting and suggestive. 

A lean, barren, under-nourish- 
ed country Miss Doty calls the 
once fat and prosperous Father- 
land; a country where all life is 
centered on mere existence, a 
country almost depopulated of 
its men, where in every city 
cripples, widows and ambulances 
are the dominant note. The peo- 
ple she saw were restless, anx- 
ious, worried even at their work. 
Few of them were seen on the 
streets. The only places she saw 
crowds collected were at the bul- 
letin boards and the food depots. 
A scene at one of the depots is 
described in detail, and apropos 
of this she says: “It is only 
the poor people who suffer.” 
“The rich will always ob- 
tain food. They send their ser- 
vants and they all know all the 
tricks that can possibly be used 
to get what they want. The rich 
women of Germany are at the 
head of many of the depots. 
They are not going to deprive 
themselves of anything they 
need,” 
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Qn a journalistic tour at the 
expense of the state in company 
with several other representa- 
tives of papers, Miss Doty had 
an Opportunity to see beneath the 
surface of prosperity that had 
been prepared in advance, to 1m- 
press the party, the real state of 
things all over the Empire. 
“There was nothing left to tell 
of former comforts,” she says. 
“There were no cattle on the 
once fertile meadows. The cat- 
tle have nearly all been killed 
and put in cold storage. They 
are not raising calves any 
more because they have nothing 
to feed them. One is not ac- 
customed to the thought of pov- 
erty in Germany but the other 
day I saw a woman sitting at the 
foot of Bismarck’s statue trying 
to sell her child. It was not a 
German woman, however. A 
German woman would have died 
first.” 

All through the pages these 
dismal pictures occur and re- 
occur. The misery and pity and 
pathos of it all, as seen through 
Miss Doty’s eyes, are poignant- 
ly impressive and haunt the 
reader. No doubt there are 
several things to be taken into 
consideration, however, in read- 
ing this book. A serious, sensi- 
tive woman sees the tragedy of 
things more than any man would. 
Sex then, the personal equation, 
a self-confessed love of advent- 


ure must be taken into account; 
also the journalist alive to the 
news value of a situation or in- 
cident. 

Miss Doty had a hard time 
leaving Germany. ‘There was 
much red tape and many delays. 
She had written some things she 
did not care to have the authori- 
ties see and was obliged to de- 
vise a hiding place for them. 
Vigilant and exhaustively thor- 
ough as are the search officials of 
that country they did not find 
the thin sheets of paper pasted 
between the outside and_ the 
lining of her rain coat and so 
she escaped having them siezed 
and perhaps being imprisoned 


THE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE 
3y Jean Charlemagne Bracq, Pro- 
fessor of French in Vassar College. 
New York: The Oxford Univers- 
ity Press. , Price $1.25. 

In this timely book Prof. 
Bracq has presented clearly 
and dispassionately the case of 
German aggression against 
France during the past fifty 
years. Relying upon a_con- 
sensus of opinion rather than 
his own individually he bases 
his arguments upon editorials 
written by master minds of the 
late sixties and early seventies 
and offers other evidence from 
reliable sources to show that 
France even before Bismarck’s 
sway was the especial object of 
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The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


, Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour from 
New York. From primary to college. Two residence houses, 
sepirate School House and Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. Attractive 
General and Special Courses for girls who do not enter 
college. Practical Course in Household Science. Girls 
receive actual training in second residence house, the Lodge. 

Study of the individual girl. Protection against overstrain, 
but insistence on thorough work. Booklet on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Vassar | 
Vida Hunt Francis, B. L., Smith ‘ Principals 


June Fete of the Senior Department 








Germany’s hatred. Bismarck as 
is well known sought to intens- 
ify that hatred. ‘The “heredi- 
tary enemy” has been held up 
before German eyes as an ob- 
ject of suspicion and distrust 
and kept alive by persistent 
war celebrations to the out- 
break of the present war. 

One cannot but feel upon pe- 
rusing these pages that France 
lias behaved with remarkable 
tolerance and dignity toward 
her disagreeable neighbor. Her 
pride and spirit have prevented 
her from humbling herself too 
greatly but she has borne many 
petty insults and threats since 
the days when the German 
army invaded Paris and a rem- 
nant lingered there even after 
the war indemnity was paid. 
She has been the soul of court- 
esy while frequently German 


; requests and demands have 
been couched in peremptory 

NATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM and impertinent terms. But 

Young Women’s Christian Associations the Irench state and the in- 

A Two Year GRAD UATE COURSE of dividual are one in regard to 
Training forE XECUTIV EPOSITIONS the amenities. “I conduct my- 

=e Ul self in this wise because I am a 

« NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL gentleman and not because you 
is aia niin are one,” is the attitude taken. 

SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT Prof. Bracq, however, is not try- 

a ESD SO TS Se ing to hold France blameless. 





A word to advertisers: The Journal 


She has had her militant fac- 
tions and made many a mis- 


reaches thousands of the Women of | take, but at heart he believes 


the Country that you want to reach. wae oe — ~ 
While the period of the 
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l‘ranco-German war receives 
the greater emphasis in the 
book considerable space is de- 
voted to events leading up to 
the present conflict. At the 
Hague conference it will be re- 
membered France was ready 
and eager to enter into any 
measure to ensure the pacific 
relations of the civilized world. 
Germany on the other hand ac- 
cording to Andrew D. White, 
looked upon international arbi- 
tration as a “trick and a hum- 
bug.” Her delegates blocked 
nearly every attempt to solve 
international difficulties juris- 
tically. One thing they suc- 
ceeded in doing is now being 
visited upon their own heads. 


‘They prevented a measure be- 
ing passed prohibiting the sale 
of armaments to belligerents. 
The cry “American bullets” is 
heard everywhere in Germany, 
Lut few Germans stop to think 
that their own country created 
tle right under which America 
is operating. 

Professor Bracq’s book should 
have a reading. It 
is valuable not only for the pe- 
riods depicted and conclusions 
drawn but for the suggestions 
and allusions that show the de- 
velopment of the present prob- 
lem. 


wide 


It is restrained in phrase 
but all the more convincing be- 
cause of this somewhat uncom- 
mon virtue. 


Mrs. Bradford Honored 


Mrs. Mary C. C. 


sradford, state superintendent of public 


instruction in Colorado was elected president of the National 
Educational Association at its annual meeting in Portland, Ore., 
this summer. This is the second time that this honor has been paid 
to a woman educator, the first woman ever elected to this office 
having been Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 

looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
lomes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superh location of Kerry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Kastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
schcol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 
The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 
Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 
The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pcol, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 
Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry wil) bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, 
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WHAT SOME OF 

The JourRNAL is most successful in its 
new form. It has been coming regu- 
larly and I hope it always will.—Mrs 
J. Pau, KaurmMan, New Haven Branch 


Our members all enjoy the JouRNAI, 
very much and it is so often mentioned 
in our meetings that nobody likes to 

EvizAberH H. SNyver, 
Branch, 


miss a. copy. 


Philadelphia Ardmore, Pa. 


The northwest section wants to pay 


A. ©. A, 
which is doing so much 


its respects to the JOURNAL. 
for all of us 
to unite our work and give us the bene- 
fit of experience. The 
vice-president would like to thank it 
for information concerning her branches 


each other’s 


that otherwise she would have been un- 
obtain. Most 
all want to thank the editor for starting 
the flow of life-blood 
veins. We feel 


corporate is alive. 


able to particularly we 
through our 
now that the body 
Mrs. F. L. McVey, 
President’s House, University of North 
Dakota. 


The JourNnaL is no end of a com- 
fort to me while I still reside beyond 
the pale of the United States—Mary 
1). CHaMbers, Barrington, Nova Scotia. 


The Journat has been a source of 
pleasure and inspiration to me all the 
year.—ANNIE F. Frye, Rockland, Me. 


| must take the opportunity to tell you 
how really fine the JouRNAL, is. It is ex- 
actly the kind and 


me we ticeded. 


style it seems to 
| enjoy your editorials 
and turn to them the first thing. The 
book reviews, too, are so sympathetic 
a col- 


And_ the 


news from the colleges is so interesting 


and give the real gist of it from 
lege woman’s point of view. 


't all fits our needs and 


Vipa Hunt 


and unifying. 


anticipates our desires. 


OUR 


READERS THINK 


FRANCIS, former general 
C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


secretary A. 


! am delighted with the recent issues 
of the JouRNAL.—GraAcE E. Berry, Dean 
of Women, Pomona College. 


| wish to congratulate you on the new 
Journan. It ts splendid.—Anpny S. B. 
Durrer, Pres. Fall River Branch, Fall 
River, Mass. 


May I congratulate you on the notable 
JourNnaAt during the 
P. Cooper, Dean of Wo- 
men, Beloit College. 


success of the 


year.—ANNA 


I like it all. J feel that it will become 
a very powerful organ in acquainting 
the trained women of the country with 
each other and making them a more 
effective unit in the world work which 
is now before us.—Harriet W. THom- 
son, Eugene Branch, Eugene, Oregon. 
The JoURNAL is so interesting and 
many are telling me how much they en- 
joy it—ANNE Porter, Eastern N. Y. 
Branch, Albany, N. Y. 


enjoyed the JOURNAL 
You have certainly put life 


I have greatly 
this year. 
into it and made it a power and an in- 
spiration—MAarNA R. Ospnanp, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


May | express my approval and en- 
joyment of the JourRNAL in its new 
form.—Frances Hatt Forres, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Hurrah for that JourNat! (the 
March number). It is a winner. But 
the JOURNAL is always good now. 
EVALENA NEWBRANCH, Pres. Omaha 


Branch, Omaha, Nebr. 
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oS The 

‘a Woman's College 
‘ of the 

Pacific Coast 


Liberal and Fine Arts 
Domestic Arts and Sciences 
Campus of 140 Acres 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph.D., President 


Oakland, California 





Castilleja School for Girls Ccatsrnis 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited by colleges East and West. 
Grammar, Primary and Montessori Departments. Out of door life a special 
feature. For illustrated Catalog address the Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 









WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 264 Bo»!sten St 


Boston, Mass. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE 
IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE for WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By MARIE FRANCKE, A.B. By MAY ALLINSO", Ph. D. 
A study of the training required for, and A study of the conditions, wages and 
the types of househoid and institutional opportunities for advancement for girls in 
management positions, and the salaries the dressmaking trade. SOc net, postage 
paid. 80c net, postage extra. extra. 


FOOD OF WORKING WOMEN IN BOSTON 


A study of food in relation to the health of wage-earning 
women. <A book of special interest to welfare workers in 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments, and heads of 
organized houses. $1 net, postage extra. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Craduate Courses in all Departments 


Special Courses leading to Higher Professional Degrees 


Apply for information to 


DEAN A. HENRY LLOYD 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 











72 What Some of our Readers Think 


Just a word to say how pleased | am 
with the A. C. A. JourNnAL. The Asso- 
ciation has a new lease of life through 
efforts —LENA IL. SEVERANCE, 

sranch, Buffalo, N. Y. 


your 


Buffalo 


The JourNAL has met with general ap- 
proval among our members.—Epirn E. 
Metrcarf, Pres. Oberlin Branch, Oberlin, 
Chio 


The members of the Sioux City 
Branch find the JouRNAL an educational 
institution with its frequent coming and 
the reports of what other branches are 
doing with their problems. There are 
so many possibilities suggested by what 
is reported in the JouRNAL that we are 
filled with enthusiasm to do something. 
Mrs. Evcar P. Farr, Pres. Sioux City 
Branch. 


I must write to you of our apprecia- 
tion of and pleasure in the JouRNAL 
isin Les Turner, Chmn. Educational 
Legislation Committee, Oakland, Ca‘if 
begin to tell 


I cannot you of the 


pleasure | find in the transformed 


JourRNAL. | invaluable 
tions from it in my committee work. 


Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


obtain 


sugges- 


We very much appreciate the JoURNAI 
You are making us realize that we be 
long to a national organization.—Epiru 
M. Brasty, Pres. San Jose Branch. 


| find the JouRNAL very stimulating, 
very interesting. I appreciate your en- 
ergy in behalf of us all—Cuartorre S. 


Hiton, Pres. Chicago Branch. 


May I offer you my personal con- 
gratulations on the JourNaL. Every 
number is better than the last—Etiza- 
neETH A. Nuttinc, Pres. Northfield 
Branch, Northfield, Minn. 


Congratulations on the new quality 
the JouRNAL has shown during the 
year.—IRENE T. Myers, Dean of Women, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

It really seems as if the JouRNAL is 
now written to be read. You are cer- 
tainly getting out a fine paper and the 
Indianapolis branch is for you—Amy E. 
KEENE, Pres. Indianapolis Branch. 


I am pleased with all the numbers this 
The only fault I can find with the 
That 
in reality is a compliment.—JENNIF E. 
MILLER, Pres. Central Missouri Branch. 


year. 


JoURNAL is that it taxes my brain. 


[ like so much the book review col- 
x ©... A You 
are making a splendid publication of the 


umns in the magazine. 


JourNAL.—Maryjorif, Barstow, Connecti- 


cut College. 


I had intended to drop my member- 
ship but the interesting numbers of the 
JourNAL have led me to reconsider.— 
Mary M. Disour, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





